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| Broadway 
A spurt in activity promises the arrival of at 
least ten productions this month, a number 
that leads one to think that the season is start- 
ing all over again. This season’s offerings that 
have met with success—in varying degrees— 
and are scheduled to continue include: 

The Andersonville Trial, a play by Saul 
Levitt, based on the court records of the Civil 
War trial involving Captain Henry Wirz, com- 
mander of the notorious prison in Georgia. 
José Ferrer directed a cast that includes 
George C. Scott, Albert Dekker and Herbert 
Berghof (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43 St.). 

At the Drop of a Hat, the witty and urbane 
two-man “after-dinner farrago,” imported from 
London, with Michael Flanders, who com- 
posed the lyrics, and Donald Swann, who did 
the same for the music and who provides the 
piano accompaniment for the songs they de- 
liver. Curtain at nine o’clock (Golden, 252 W. 
45 St.). 

The Fighting Cock, an adaptation by Lu- 
cienne Hill of Anouilh’s tenuous comedy 
about a retired French general who is hope- 
lessly out of step with the times, and who tries 
to reshape them according to his own quixotic 
notions. Rex Harrison gives an incisive per- 
formance in the main role and Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, Arthur Treacher and Natasha Parry 
are others in the company directed by Peter 
Brook (ANTA, 245 W. 52 St.). 

Fiorello!, a first-rate musical about La- 
Guardia, New York’s best-loved mayor, from 
his early days (1914) as a young lawyer to the 
time of his election as mayor. Book by Jerome 
Weidman and George Abbott, music by Jerry 
Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bosley, 
Pat Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson 
head the gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.). 

Five Finger Exercise, Peter Shaffer's drama 
about a suburban English family. It is played 
for all it is worth, which is considerable, by 
four of the five members of the original Lon- 
don company and Jessica Tandy, John Giel- 
gud, who directed the West End version, also 
staged it for this country (Music Box, 239 W. 
45 St.). 

The Gang’s All Here, a play by Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert E. Lee about a President of 
the United States in the early 1920's, obvious- 
ly patterned on Warren G. Harding, and his 
irresponsible political cronies. A lively show, 
though not long on literary quality. Melvyn 
Douglas, Howard Smith, E. G. Marshall and 
Arthur Hill are prominent in the cast (Am- 
bassador, 215 W. 49 St.). 

Goodbye Charlie, an uneven comedy by 
George Axelrod (who also directed) about a 
modern Don Juan who has been killed by an 
irate husband, and who, as punishment, comes 
back to earth as a beautiful girl. Lauren Bacall 
and Sydney Chaplin are the hard-working 
leads (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 St.). 

The Miracle Worker, a powerful drama by 
William Gibson about the child Helen Keller 


and how she was taught the mjracle of com- 
munication with her fellow beings by her in- 
domitable teacher, Annie Sullivan. Anne Ban- 
croft, Patty Duke,, Patricia Neal and Torin 
Thatcher are in the fine cast (Playhouse, 137 
W. 48 St.). 

Once Upon a Mattress, a sprightly musical, 
directed by George Abbott, that spoofs the 
fairy tale about the sensitive princess who 
couldn’t sleep if so much as a pea was in her 
bed. Book by Dean Fuller, Marshall Barer and 
Jay Thompson, lyrics by Mr. Barer, and music 
by Mary Rodgers. A successful Phoenix pro- 
duction that moved uptown (Alvin, 250 W. 
52 S&.). 

Saratoga, a musical, based on Edna Ferber’s 
novel “Saratoga Trunk,” whose principal as- 
sets are the sets and costumes by Cecil Beaton. 
Morton DaCosta, who directed, also wrote the 
ponderous book; Harold Arlen, the score, and 
Johnny Mercer, the lyrics. Carol Lawrence 
and Howard Keel head the cast (Winter Gar- 
den, 1634 Broadway). 

Silent Night, Lonely Night. Robert Ander- 
son’s play which deals, at too great length, 
with the emotional problems of two desperate- 
ly lonely people who meet on Christmas Eve in 
a New England inn, Barbara Bel Geddes and 
Henry Fonda are the principal players (Mo- 
rosco, 217 W 45 St.). 

The Sound of Music, a musical, based on the 
Trapp family, that combines the talents of two 
famous pairs: Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II, who wrote the attractive 
score, and Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, 
who turned out the saccharine book. Mary 
Martin stars, and Theodore Bikel, Kurt Kasz- 
nar and Patricia Neway are other principals 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46 St.). 

Take Me Along, a successful musical adapta- 
tion of O’Neill’s domestic comedy, “Ah Wil- 
derness!” that has Jackie Gleason, Walter 
Pidgeon, Eileen Herlie and Robert Morse in 
prominent roles. Joseph Stein and Robert 
Russell fashioned the book, which has a good 
deal of the charm of the original, and Bob 
Merrill wrote the attractive score and lyrics 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44 St.). 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky 
about a young Jewish girl who, a group of her 
elders insist, is possessed of a dybbuk that 
must be exorcised by an ancient ritual. An 
effective blend of folk comedy and psychologi- 
cal drama, directed by Tyrone Guthrie and 
acted by an accomplished cast that includes 
Donald Harron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack Gilford, 
Arnold Marlé and Risa Schwartz (Booth, 222 
W. 45 St.). 

Holdovers from last season that are still going 
strong include: 

Destry Rides Again, a rather brassy musical 
adaptation of the western novel about a shy 
deputy sheriff, a dance-hall hostess and her 
villainous boss. The roles are played, in the 
order named, by Andy Griffith, Dolores Gray 
and Art Lund. Music by Harold Rome, book 
by Leonard Gershe, and direction and chore- 
ography by Michael Kidd (Imperial, 249 W. 
45 St.). 

Flower Drum Song, a medium-rare Rodgers 
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and Hammerstein musical based on C. Y. Lee’s 
novel about the conflict between the old ways 
and the new in San Francisco’s Chinatown. 
Music by Richard Rogers, book by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Joseph Fields, and lyrics 
by Mr. Hammerstein. The cast includes Pat 
Suzuki, Juanita Hall and Cely Carrillo (St. 
James, 246 W. 44 St.). 

Gypsy, a musical, based on Gypsy Rose Lee's 
autobiography, that presents an effective cross 
section of show business. The superior book is 
by Arthur Laurents, music by Jule Styne, 
lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, and choreography 
and direction by Jerome Robbins. With Ethel 
Merman as a success-ridden stage mother, 
Sandra Church as young Gypsy, and Jack 
Klugman as their manager (Broadway, 1681 
Broadway). 


A Majority of One, a comedy by Leonard 
Spigelgass about a Jewish widow from Brook- 
lyn (Gertrude Berg) who doubles in romance 
and international relations during a visit to 
Japan. Synthetic, perhaps, but warmhearted 
and winning. Cedric Hardwicke also is starred, 
as the Japanese gentleman who takes a shine 
to the widow. (Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St.). 
The Marriage-Go-Round, a comedy by Les- 
lie Stevens whose main characters are a col- 
lege professor (Charles Boyer), his wife and 
colleague (Claudette Colbert) and a Swedish 
siren (Julie Newmar). The whole benefits 
from a brilliant production (Plymouth, 236 
W. 45 St.). 

La Plume de Ma Tante, a highly diverting 
French revue (in English) whose high content 
of pantomine recalls the days of silent films. 
With Robert Dhéry and other members of the 
original company of the Paris and London 
runs (Royale, 242 W. 45 St.). 

A Raisin in the Sun, Lorraine Hansberry’s 
honest and touching play dealing with mem- 
bers of a Negro family in Chicago and their 
struggle to move up in the world. With Claudia 
McNeil, Ossie Davis and Ruby Dee (Belasco, 
111 W. 4 St.). 

Redhead, a period musical, starring Gwen 
Verdon, with book by Dorothy and the late 
Herbert Fields, Sidney Sheldon and David 
Shaw, music by Albert Hague, and lyrics by 
Miss Fields. Miss Verdon plays a waxworks 
apprentice, and her dancing is clearly the 
show’s high point. Bob Fosse is the director- 
choreographer, and Richard Kiley the male 
lead (46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.). 
Sweet Bird of Youth, Tennessee Williams’ 
latest work, about a faded movie queen and 
her young gigolo, has a background of Deep 
South politics, and it will be admired most by 
those who favor the author's recent, more 
violent, efforts, The effective cast, directed by 
Elia Kazan, includes Geraldine Page, Rip 
Torn and Sidney Blackmer. Scheduled to 
close Feb. 13 and then tour (Martin Beck, 302 
W. 45 St.). 

Two holdovers from previous seasons are: 
The Music Man, the exuberant musical about 
acon man and a prim librarian who reforms 
him. The cast includes Eddie Albert, Mort 
Marshall and Arlyne Frank. Meredith Willson 
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wrote the book, music and lyrics (Majestic, 
245 W. 44 St.). 

My Fair Lady, the longest-run offering on 
Broadway—Shaw’s “Pygmalion” set to music 
with great skill by Alan Jay Lerner (book and 
lyrics) and Frederick Loewe (score). Edward 
Mulhare and Pamela Charles currently are 
Higgins and Eliza (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 
51 St.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: 

A Distant Bell, a play by Katherine Morrill 
about a woman who is thought to be mad but 
who turns out to be saner than her family and 
friends, As “And So Farewell,” it was tried 
out at the Margo Jones Theatre, Dallas, last 
year. The cast, directed by Jack Ragotzy, in- 
cludes Martha Scott, Andrew Prine and Phyl- 
lis Love (Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 49 St.). 

A Mighty Man Is He, a comedy by Arthur 
Kober and George Oppenheimer about a the- 
atrical producer; it had a long tour this season 
prior to Broadway. Nancy Kelly, Polly Rowles, 
Diana van der Vlis and Doug Lambert are in 
the company (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.). 

Motel, a play by Thomas W. Phipps about the 
problems of a lady government official. Siob- 
han McKenna and Myron McCormick are in 
the cast directed by Herbert Machiz (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46 St.). 


Broadway Openings 

The Deadly Game (Feb. 2)—a dramatiza- 
tion by James Yaffe of Friedrich Duerren- 
matt’s forthcoming suspense novel “Traps.” It 
is about an American industrialist who seeks 
refuge in a chateau in the Swiss Alps after his 
car has broken down during a trip there. The 
cast includes Pat Hingle, Claude Dauphin, 
Ludwig Donath and Max Adrian (Longacre, 
220 W. 48 St.). 

Roman Candle (Feb. 3)—a comedy by Sid- 
ney Sheldon that deals with space travel. The 
cast, directed by David Pressman, includes 
Robert Sterling (as an atomic scientist) and 
Inger Stevens. 

Sweet Love Remember’d (Feb. 4)—a play 
by Ruth Goetz about love, marriage and the 
death of a husband. Margaret Sullavan, and 
Kent Smith head the cast directed by Harold 
Clurman (Billy Rose, 208 W. 41 St.). 

Cut of the Axe (week of Feb. 8)—a play by 
Sheppard Kerman, based on the novel of the 
same name by Delmar Jackson, that deals with 
the murder of a wayward girl who has married 
into a banking family. Thomas Mitchell, James 
Westerfield and Robert Lansing are in the 
cast directed by John O'Shaughnessy. 
Caligula (Feb. 16)—a philosophical melo- 
drama by Albert Camus, translated by Justin 
O’Brien, about the despotic Roman emperor. 
(The American premiére was staged at Yale 
in 1947). Kenneth Haigh, Colleen Dewhurst 
and Michael Ebert head the company directed 
by Sidney Lumet (54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 
54 St.). 

The Cool World (Feb. 16)—a play by War- 
ren Miller and Robert Rossen, adapted from 
Mr. Miller’s novel of the same t' le, that deals 
with teen-age violence in East Harlem. Mr. 
Rossen directed a cast including Hilda Simms 
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PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
10th Season. Directed by Kenneth Ireland 
APRIL 16 TO OCTOBER 1, 1960 
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by J. M. Barrie 
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and Gene Boland. 
49 St.). 


Beg. Borrow or Steal (Feb. 20)—a musical 
based on a story by Marvin Seiger and Bud 
Freeman, and dealing with beatniks. Book 
and lyrics by Mr. Freeman, music by Leon 
Pober. Eddie Bracken, Larry Parks and Betty 
Garrett are in the cast (Martin Beck, 302 W. 
45 St.). 

The Joshua Tree (week of Feb. 22) —a melo- 
drama by Alec Coppel, with Louis Hayward, 
Ruth Ford and Zachary Scott in the cast. 

A Thurber Carnival (week of Feb. 22) - 
sketches by James Thurber, including both 
brand-new material and adaptations of his 
own stories. Burgess Meredith directed the 
company that includes Tom Ewell, John Mc- 
Giver, Paul Ford and Alice Ghostley. 

The Tumbler (Feb. 24) 


melodrama, 


(Eugene O'Neill, 230 W. 


-a psychological 
in verse, by Benn W. Levy. It 
deals with the eternal rebel, the man who will 
stand fast and fight rather than come to terms 
with a merciless universe. Laurence Olivier 
directed a cast that includes Charlton Heston, 
Rosemary Harris and Hermione Baddeley 
(Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46 St.). 

Toys in the Attic (Feb. 25)—a play by Lil- 
lian Hellman that reveals how sudden wealth 
affects the relationships between a man, his 
two sisters, his wife and mother-in-law. Jason 
Robards, Jr. heads a cast directed by Arthur 
Penn (Hudson, 141 W. 44 St.). 


There Was a Little Girl (Feb. 29) —a drama- 
tization by Daniel Taradash of Christopher 
Davis’ novel “Lost Summer,” which tells of the 
rape of a young girl and its effect upon her 
and her community. 


The company, directed 


by Joshua Logan, includes Jane Fonda (Cort, 
138 W. 48 St.). 

After two seasons of musical fare, the New 
York City Center, in Jean Dalrymple’s cap- 
able hands, returns to drama. The initial 
offering will be the first appearance in this 
country of the Italian company, the Piccolo 
Teatro di Milano, which will present Goldoni’s 
The Servant of Two Masters beginning 
Feb. 23 for two weeks (City Center, 131 W. 
55 St.). 


Off Broadway 

There has been criticism of the tendency to 
revive works so soon after their Broadway 
showings, but off-Broadway also has received 
much-deserved praise. Offerings that engen- 
dered the latter and are scheduled to continue 
include: 

The Connection, a play by Jack Gelber, 
which is concerned with life among beatnik 
drug addicts, in repertory with Pirandello’s 
“Tonight We Improvise.” An interesting com- 
bination, staged by one of the very few per- 
manent acting companies operating in New 
York (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 
Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 
1917 musical comedy with book by Guy Bol- 
ton, lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse, and music 
by Jerome Kern. In its ninth month (Sheridan 
Sq. Playhouse, Seventh Ave. and W, 4 St.). 
Little Mary Sunshine, an engaging new 


musical that lampoons the romantic operettas 
of the twenties; Rick Besoyan is responsible 
for book, music and lyrics. So successful has 
this offering been that the theatre recently 
enlarged its seating capacity (Orpheum, Sec- 
ond Ave. and E. 8 St.). 

Orpheus Descending, a revival of the Ten- 
nessee Williams drama of sex and violence in 
a small Southern town (Gramercy Arts, 138 
E. 27 St.). 

Our Town, a memorable production of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s classic commentary on life in a 
small New England town, directed by José 
Quintero (Circle in the Square, 159 Bleecker 
St.). 

Shadow and Substance, an excellent revival 
of Paul Vincent Carroll’s play by the Irish 
Players (Tara, 120 Madison Ave.). 

The Three Sisters, a worthy revival of Stark 
Young’s adaptation of Chekhov's play, directed 
by David Ross (Fourth St, Theatre, 83 E. 4 
St.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s 
adaptation of the musical by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, now in its fifth year, the long- 
est-run offering current in New York (Theatre 
de Lys, 121 Christopher St.) . 

U.S.A., an adaptation of the John Dos Passos 
trilogy by the author and Paul Shyre (who 
directed), presented as a staged reading and 
performed by six highly skilled actors (Mar- 
tinique, 32 St. and Broadway). 

Other offerings scheduled to continue include: 
a revival of Isben’s “Peer Gynt” at the Phoe- 
nix, through Feb. (189 Second Ave.) ; 
“John Gabriel Borkman,” in repertory with 
Anouilh’s “The Waltz of the Toreadors” (Sul- 
livan St. Playhouse, 181 Sullivan St.) ; and 
Ugo Betti’s “Time of Vengeance,” adapted by 
Charles Wasserman (York, 64 St. and First 
Ave.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: “Alley of 
Sunset” by John Duff Stradley, which deals 
with the effects of blacklisting on a writer 
(Jan Hus, 351 E, 74 St.) ; “Follies of 1910,” a 
new revue with sketches, lyrics and music by 
Albert Moritz (Carnegie, 57 St. and Seventh 
Ave.) ; a double bill, presented by Theatre 
1960 and comprising “Krapp’s Last Tape” by 
Samuel Beckett, directed by Alan Schneider, 
which employs only one actor and revolves 
around the use of a recording machine, and 
“The Zoo Story” by Edward Albee, directed by 
Milton Katselas, which deals with a despairing 
young man and a businessman who chat on a 
bench in Central Park (Provincetown, 133 
MacDougal St.) ; “Marching Song” by John 
Whiting, which was produced in London in 
1954 and deals with a general’s release from 
a prison camp (Gate, 162 Second Ave.) ; “Pa- 
rade,” a revue by Jerry Herman (Players 
Theatre, 115 MacDougal St.) ; “Russell Pat- 
terson’s Sketch Book,” a revue produced by 
Mr. Patterson and Hudson Faussett ( Maidman 
Playhouse, 416 W. 42 St.); “Sappho,” a 
dramatization of Alphonse Daudet’s novel by 
Ernest Silverman and Rex Williams (Renata, 
144 Bleecker St.) ; and “The Tempest,” last 
seen in New York at the City Center in 1945 
(E. 74 St. Theatre, 334 E. 74 St.). 


Ibsen’s 
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Scheduled to open this month are two new 
plays: “Come Share My House” by Theodore 
Apstein (Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 
S.) and “The Prodigal Prince” by Jack Rich- 
ardson (Downtown, 85 E, 4 St.). 


Broadway Tryouts 
(Particulars of a production are given only 
when a Broadway opening is not scheduled 
for this month.) 

Beg, Borrow or Steal—Detroit, Feb. 1-13 
(Riviera). 

The Cool World 
(Locust), 

Cut of the Axe—Baltimore, Feb. 1-6 (Ford's). 
The Good Soup—an adaptation of Félicien 
Marceau’s “La Bonne Soupe,” 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1-13 


a Paris success, 
by Garson Kanin, who also directed the cast 
headed by his wife, Ruth Gordon. The play 
centers around a woman (Miss Gordon) who 
tells the story of her life to a Monte Carlo 
croupier; simultaneously a second actress 
(Diane Cilento) plays the protagonist as a 
young woman. Philadelphia, through Feb. 13 
(Forrest) ; Wash., Feb. 15-27 (National). 
Greenwillow—a musical comedy, based on a 
novel by B. J. Chute, that has book by Lesser 
Samuels and Frank Loesser. Mr. Loesser also 
is responsible for the music and lyrics. George 
Roy Hill directed a cast that includes Anthony 
Perkins, Cecil Kellaway and Pert Kelton. 
Philadelphia, through Feb, 27 (Shubert). 
The Long Dream—a dramatization by Ketti 
Frings of Richard Wright’s novel about a 
Mississippi Negro boy's dissatisfaction with 
the curtailment of his rights as a human be- 
ing. Lawrence Winters heads a cast directed 
by Lloyd Richards. Philadelphia, Feb. 1-6 
(Walnut). ; 
Semi-Detached—a play by Patricia Joudry 
that deals with a disintegrating Anglo-Cana- 
dian family and a prospering French-Cana- 
dian family in Montreal. With Ed Begley. 
Wilmington, Feb. 10-13 (Playhouse). 

The Tumbler—Boston, Feb. 3-20 (Shubert). 
There Was a Little Girl—Boston, through 
Feb. 6 (Colonial); Philadelphia, Feb. 9-20 
(Walnut). 

A Thurber Carnival 
Feb. 6 (American) ; 
(Shubert). 

Toys in the Attic 
bur). 


St. Louis, through 
Cincinnati, Feb. 8-13 


Boston, Feb. 4-20 ( Wil- 


Touring Shows 

Beaumont (Tex )—“The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Feb. 26 
Bloomington (Ind )— “Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 5 
(Indiana Memorial Union). 

Boston “Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Feb. 8-20 (Colonial) ; “Two 
for the Seesaw” with Hal March and Sheila 
Copelan, Feb. 15-29; “Mark Twain Tonight” 
with Hal Holbrook, Feb. 19, 20 (John Han- 
cock Auditorium) ; “Mary Stuart” with Eva 
LeGalliene, Feb. 22-Mar. 5 (Colonial). 
Buffalo— with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 8 (Lafay- 
ette). 

Charlotte—“My Fair Lady” with Diane Todd 


‘Two for the Seesaw” 
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and Michael Evans, Feb. 23-27 (Owens Audi- 
torium). 

Chicago—“J.B.” with Basil Rathbone and 
Frederic Worlock, Feb. 1-27 (Blackstone) 
Dallas—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb. 6, 7. 
Davenport—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Feb. 29 (RKO Or- 
pheum). 

Denver—“The Pearl Bailey Show” with Pearl 
Bailey, Feb. 13 (Auditorium) ; “The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, 
Feb. 17-19. 

Detroit “Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Feb. 


(Cass). 


29 for two weeks 


Oregon Shakespei 


SHAKE 


Evansville—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 6 (Memorial 
Coliseum). 
Grand Rapids—“Two for the Seesaw” with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 1-2. 
Greensboro—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Feb. 1, 2 (Memorial Audi- 
torium) ; “My Fair Lady” with Diane Todd 
and Michael Evans, Feb. 29-Mar. 5. 
Houston—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb, 3-5; “The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Feb. 25, 
7, 28. 
Lansing (Mich) — “Two for the Seesaw” 
with Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 3 
(Sexton High School). 


earean Festival 
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THE TEMPEST 
RICHARD II 


DUCHESS 


S OF MALS 


By John Wet 


JULY 25 through SEPT. 3 


CASTING: JUNE 9 - 


NIGHTLY IN ROTATION 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: MARCH 31 


Applications accepted from experienced actors, student actors, 
musicians, dancers and assistants in costume, technical work, box 


office and promotion. 


(Limited number of scholarships available.) 


For Full Information and Application Blanks, Write to 


Angus L. Bowmer, Producing Director: 


‘Shakespeare’, Ashland, Ore. 


INSTITUTE OF RENAISSANCE STUDIES 


For Teachers and Students 


usic, Tudor Stagin 


Yearbook 


Classes in Shakespeare, Elizabethan. 
Ashland St 


ies in Shakespeare 
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Lincoln—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb. 23. 

Los Angeles—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan’ Blondell, Feb. 1-13 (Bilt- 
more) ; “The Pleasure of His Company” with 
Cornelia Otis Skinner and Cyril Ritchard, two 
weeks beginning Feb. 29 (Biltmore). 

Miami Beach—“My Fair Lady” with Diane 
Todd and Michael Evans, Feb. 2-20. 

New Bedford—“Two for the Seesaw” with 
Hal March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 11 (Em- 
pire). 

New Haven—“Mary Stuart” with Eva Le- 
Gallienne, Feb. 15-20 (Shubert). 

Norfolk — “Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Feb. 4-6 (Center). 
Omaha—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb. 26, 27 (Music Hall). 
Palm Beach—“Mark Twain Tonight” with 
Hal Holbrook, Feb. 7 (Four Arts Club). 
Philadel phia—“Mark Twain Tonight” with 
Hal Holbrook, Feb. 13 (Town Hall); “The 
Visit” with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
Feb. 15-27 (Forrest). 

Pittsburgh—*J.B.” with Basil Rathbone and 
Frederic Worlock, Feb. 29-Mar. 5 (Nixon). 
Providence—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 12, 13 (Vet- 
erans Memorial). 

Pueblo (Colo )—“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Feb. 20. 
Roanoke — “Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Feb. 3 (American). 
Rochester—“Look Homeward, Angel” with 
Miriam Hopkins, Feb. 25-27 (Rochester Audi- 
torium). 

St. Louis—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb, 15-20 (American). 
Salt Lake City—“The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs” with Joan Blondell, Feb. 15, 16 
San Francisco—“The Pleasure of His Com- 
pany” with Cornelia Otis Skinner and Cyril 
Ritchard, through Feb. 27 (Geary) ; “Sweet 
Bird of Youth” with Geraldine Page, Sidney 
Blackmer and Rip Torn, four and one-half 
weeks beginning Feb. 18 (Curran). 
Schenectady — “Look Homeward, Angel” 
with Miriam Hopkins, Feb. 24 (Proctors). 
Shreveport—*“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Feb. 1, 2. 

Sioux City—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheri- 
dan and Scott McKay, Feb. 24. 

South Hadley (Mass )—“Mark Twain To- 
night” with Hal Holbrook, Feb. 24 (Chopin 
Auditorium). 

Springfield (Mo)—“Odd Man In” with Ann 
Sheridan and Scott McKay, Feb. 21. 
Syracuse—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Feb, 9 (RKO 
Keith). 

Toronto—“The Visit” with Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne, Feb. 29-Mar. 5 (Royal Alex- 
andra). 

Topeka—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb. 11. 

Tulsa—“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” 
with Joan Blondell, Feb. 22, 23. 
Utica—“Look Homeward, Angel” with Miri- 
am Hopkins, Feb. 22, 23 (Stanley). 
Washington—“The Visit” with Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, Feb. 2-13 (National). 


W aterloo—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb. 25. 

Wichita—“Odd Man In” with Ann Sheridan 
and Scott McKay, Feb, 9, 10. 
Wilmington—“Mary Stuart” with Eva Le- 
Gallienne, Feb. 4-6 (Playhouse). 

Winston Salem (NC )—“Mark Twain To- 
night” with Hal Holbrook, Feb. 11. (Wake 
Forest Auditorium) . 

W orcester—“Two for the Seesaw” with Hal 
March and Sheila Copelan, Feb. 10 (Loews 
Poli). 

Other U. S. Productions 

(Listing for the April calendar must be re- 
ceived by February 12.) 

Alabama 

Birmingham—Town and Gown Civic Thea- 
tre. “Three Wishes for Jamie,” Feb. 12-20. 
Huntsville—Huntsville Little Theatre. “The 
Solid Gold Cadillac,” Feb. 25-27. 

Arizona 

Phoenix—Phoenix Little Theatre. “The Glass 
Menagerie,” through Feb. 6; “Love Is a Verb,” 
Feb. 18-27. 

Tucson — University of Arizona University 
Theatre. “Candida,” Feb. 9-13. 

California 

Palo Alto—Comedia Repertory Theatre: “An 
Enemy of the People,” Feb. 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19, 
25, 26; “The Thirteen Clocks,” Feb. 6, 7, 13, 
14, 20, 21, 27, 28. Palo Alto Comm. Theatre: 
“The Diary of Anne Frank,” Feb. 4-6, 11-13. 
Pasadena—Pasadena Town Hall Theatre. 
“The Apple of His Eye,” Feb. 4-27. 
Sacramento — Sacramento Civic Theatre, 
“Bus Stop,” Feb. 18-20, 26, 27. 

San Francisco—San Francisco Children’s 
Opera. “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
Feb. 28. 

San Jose—San Jose State College. “La Bo- 
héme,” through Feb. 

San Luis Obispo—San Luis Obispo Little 
Theatre. “The Seven Year Itch,” Feb. 18, 19. 
Santa Barbara — Santa Barbara Repertory 
Theatre. “The Lark,” Feb. 11. 
Stanford—Stanford University Little Thea- 
tre. “The Dybbuk,” Feb, 24-27. 

Colorado 

Boulder — Nomad Players. “The Diary of 
Anne Frank,” Feb. 10-13. 
Denver—University of Denver. “Richard II,” 
Feb. 4-6. 

Connecticut 

New Britain—Central Connecticut State Col- 
lege. “Blood Wedding,” Feb. 25-27. 

Flerida 

Coral Gables—University of Miami, Ring 
Theatre. “Macbeth,” beginning Feb. 25. 
DeLand — Stetson University. “Twelfth 
Night,” Feb, 18-20. 

St. Petersburg—St. Petersburg Little Thea- 
tre. “Our Town,” Feb. 7-10. 

Tampa—Tampa Little Theatre. “The Third 
Best Sport,” Feb. 24-27. 

Georgia 

Statesboro—Georgia Southern College. “The 
Crucible,” Feb. 25-26. 

District of Columbia 

W ashington—Arena Stage. “The Cherry Or- 
chard,” through Feb. 7; “The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial,” beginning Feb. 9. 
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Hawaii 

Honolulu—F ootliters, Schofield Barracks, “A 
Hatful of Rain,” Feb, 18-20, 26, 27. 

Illinois 

Chicago—University of Chicago, Reynolds 
Club Theatre: “The Infernal Machine,” Feb. 
5-7. Metropolitan Players of Roosevelt Univer- 
sity: “Ernest,” Feb. 11-13, Theatre First, Inc., 
The Athenaeum: “The Potting Shed,” Feb. 19- 
21, 26-28. Shaw Society, Hotel Sherman: “Mrs. 
Warren's Profession,” Feb. 21. 
Evanston—Northwestern University Theatre. 
“The Comedy of Errors,” Feb. 5-7; “Don 
Juan,” Feb. 26-28, Mar. 4-6, 

Springfield — Springfield Theatre Guild. 
“The Mousetrap,” Feb. 6, 7, 10-13. 

Indiana 

Lafayette—Purdue University, Loeb Play- 
house. “Desire Under the Elms,” Feb. 12, 13, 
18-20. 

lowa 

Ames — Iowa State University Laboratory 
Theatre. “The Power and the Glory,” Feb. 
10-13. 

Des Moines — Drake University Theatre. 
“Coriolanus,” Feb. 11-13. 
Grinnell—Grinnell College Players, “Mac- 
beth,” Feb. 25-28. 

Maryland 

Baltimore—Johns Hopkins University. “The 
Braggart Warrior,” Feb. 4-7, 11-14. 

Michigan 

Birmingham—Village Players. “The Diary 
of Anne Frank,” Feb. 26, 27, Mar. 4, 5. 
Detroit — Wayne State University Theatre 
“The Green Pastures,” Feb. 12, 13, 18-20. 
Warren—Warren Theatre Guild. “Separate 
Tables,” Feb. 26, 27. 

Minnesata 

Duluth—Duluth Playhouse: “Separate Ta- 
bles,” Feb. 5-13. University of Minnesota: 
“Carousel,” Feb. 16-20. 

Minneapolis — University of Minnesota. 
“Look Homeward, Angel,” beginning Feb. 25. 
St. Paul — Theatre Saint Paul. “Detective 
Story,” beginning Feb. 26. 

Mississippi 

Hattiesburg—Mississippi Southern College. 
“Oklahoma!” Feb. 18-20. 

Missouri 

Columbia—Stephens College. “John Brown” 
(premiére) , Feb. 17-20, 24-27. 

New Hampshire 

Hanover — Dartmouth Players, “Guys and 
Dolls,” Feb. 3-6. 

New Jersey 

Maplewood — The Strollers. “Night Must 
Fall,” Feb. 25-27. 

New York 

Alfred—State University of New York “Still 
Life,” “The Boor” and “Riders to the Sea,” 
Feb. 24. 

Delmar—Slingerlands Community Players. 
“Blackout Sketches,” “Still Life” and “Trou- 
ble in Tahiti,” Feb. 12, 13, 

Rochester — Rochester Community Players. 
“Morning’s at Seven,” beginning Feb. 11. 
North Carolina 

Chapel Hill—University of North Carolina, 
Carolina Playmakers. “Volpone,” Feb, 24-28. 
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Greensboro—The Theatre of Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina. “The 
Jacaranda Tree,” Feb. 24-26. 

North Dakota 

Minot—Minot State Teachers College, Cam- 
pus Players: “Hedda Gabler,” Feb. 27-29. 
Ohio 

Cleveland—Cleveland Play House. “Say, Dar- 
ling,” through Feb. 13; “Electra,” through 
Feb. 6; “The Rivalry,” beginning Feb. 10; 
“Third Best Sport,” beginning Feb. 17. 
Lima — Amil Tellers of Dramatics, Inc. 
“Blithe Spirit,” Feb. 26-28, Mar, 3-5. 
Toledo—Repertoire Little Theatre. “See How 
They Run,” through Feb. 6. 
Warren—Trumbull New Theatre. “The Boy 
Friend,” Feb. 46. 

Oklahoma 

Tulsa—University of Tulsa. “The Winter's 
Tale,” Feb. 9-13. 

Oregon 

Albany—Albany Little Theatre. “I Am a 
Camera,” Feb. 17-20. 

Portland — University of Portland. “The 
Birds,” Feb, 4-7. 

Pennsylvania 

Langhorne—Langhorne Players. “Ladies in 
Retirement,” beginning Feb. 27. 
Philadelphia—Old Academy Players. “Lo 
and Behold,” Feb. 4-6. 

Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh Playhouse. Craft 
Theatre: “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” be- 


ginning Feb. 27. Hamlet Theatre: “The Gaze- 
bo,” through Feb. 27. 
University Park—Penn State Players. “An 
Italian Straw Hat,” Feb. 19, 20, 26, 27. 
South Dakota 
Aberdeen—Northern State Teachers College. 
“The Miser,” Feb. 18-20. 
Tennessee 
Nashville—New Theatre Nashville. “As You 
Like It,” Feb. 10-20. 
Texas 
Austin—University of Texas. Anna Russell, 
Feb. 19; “Of Mice and Men,” Feb. 24-27. 
Fort Worth — Texas Christian University. 
“Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp,” Feb. 12, 
13, 19, 20. 
San Antonio—San Antonio Little Theatre. 
“The Women,” Feb. 24-27, Mar. 2-5. 
Washington 
Seattle—Boards Playhouse: “Light Up the 
Sky,” Fri. and Sat. through Feb. 13. University 
of Washington: “Agamemnon,” beginning 
Feb. 4 (University Playhouse) ; “Rashomon” 
through Feb. 6, “The Matchmaker” beginning 
Feb. 11 (Showboat Theatre) ; “To Have the 
Honour,” through Feb. (Penthouse Theatre). 
Wisconsin 
Madison—Wisconsin Players. “Down in the 
Valley” and “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
Feb. 29-Mar. 5. 

[Foreign Production continued on page 96) 
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the magazine of the theatre 


/ 
OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHER 
Dear Reader: 
This month I am sharing this forum with one of our 
readers, Sean O’Casey. Periodically we receive letters 
of such significance that they deserve special presen- 
tation, and I believe that you will find the noted play- 
wright’s remarks, addressed to us in the form of a let- 
ter and reprinted in the column at right, as provocative 
as O’Casey invariably is. He has written in reply to,a 
recent Theatre Arts article on the state of the Irish 
theatre. Better yet, he has also written a full article 
for us, which we shall present at an early date. 
Before yielding to O’Casey, I should like to point out 
some of the high points of this issue. Our complete 
play, Archibald MacLeish’s Pulitzer-prize-winning 
“J.B.,” is especially significant, for it marks the first 
publication of the revised version given on Broadway 
and now on a national tour. International theatre is 
covered in a report on foreign productions of “J.B.,” 
in a report on the Dublin stage by Padraic Colum, 
and in articles by Lucienne Hill and Peter Shaffer. 
Our cover and Gallery subject is the late Margaret 
Sullavan. At the time this interview was conceived, it 
was intended to highlight a major February opening 
on Broadway; now, in retrospect, it is both a tribute 
to a noted actress and an insight into a tragedy. 
Next month we shall highlight some of the leading 
late-season productions, including Daniel Taradash’s 
“There Was a Little Girl” and Sidney Sheldon’s “Ro- 


man Candle.” There will be a report on theatre in San 


F¥ancisco. And there will be comprehensive coverage 


of opera in this country and Paris, including a Gal- 
lery portrait of Rudolf Bing by Gilbert Millstein, and 
a report on the Metropolitan season by Emily Cole- 
man. I look forward with great interest to your re- 
action to the current issue, and to our plans for the 
immediate future. 


Peter J. Ryan 


40 TRUMLANDS ROAD, ST. MARYCHURCH 


TORQUAY, DEVON 


Dear Mr. Ryan: 

In an Issue of your Magazine there is an article by 
one Denis Johnston called “What Has Happened to 
the Irish? ,” which is a Johnstonian veil for the com- 
passionate question of what has happened to O’Casey. 
Well, a lot has happened to him, and more, maybe, is 
to come, for O’Casey is one who has no intention of 
asking the way forward from Mr. Denis Johnston. 
In this article it is stated that “To those of us who 
knew and cheered O’Casey in his Dublin days . . .” 
Vow I should like to say a few words on this delight- 
ful phrase. First, while in Dublin, I did NOT know 
Denis Johnston; secondly, I did not hear him cheer- 
ing O’Casey, nor did anyone else. In point of fact 
O’Casey in his Dublin days was as soundly and rigid- 
ly condemned as he has been in his Devonian days by 
many, and by D.J. in particular. In this matter of con- 
demnation, I do not refer to the crowd who stormed 
the Abbey Theatre at the showing of “The Plough and 
the Stars” (they were sincere), but to the poets and 
littérateurs of that day, who, one and all, declared 
against the plays that Johnston now praises. Then no 
one heard Johnston’s voice taking the side of O’Casey 
.... Later on, when a row arose over “The Silver 
Tassie,” he stayed silent; he had nothin’ to say .... 
Later on still (1958), when the Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin declared against any play by Joyce or 
O’Casey being shown during Irish Tostal Week, and 
plays by these authors were abandoned, Mr. Johnston 
said never a word; he said nothin’. Samuel Beckett 
withdrew plays of his that were also to be done in 
protest, but Denis Johnston said nothin’. He played 
possum. Not only that, but he allowed his play “The 
Scythe and the Sunset” to run in the Abbey Theatre 
during the week of the Tostal. Cute laddo: he knows 
when to speak out and when to keep silent. 


Mean 5 Comey 


Sean O’Casey 
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James Thurber’s world has come to 
the stage in the form of a revue with 
sketches.appropriately. by Thurber. 
With an eye to a February opening 


on Broadway. and a cast headed by 


Tom Ewell. “A Thurber Carnival” 


had its premiére last month in the 


author's home town. Columbis. QO. 
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anatomy ofa failure 


by Jack Balch 


Lasi June 16, the New York Times carried a sizable item 
in its daily theatrical column, announcing the first defi- 
nite plans tor the Broadway production of a new play by 
William Inge. At that time the production was almost a 
half year distant, but the announcement was of major 
importance because Inge, within nine years, had become 
one of our leading playwrights. (He had had four re- 
sounding successes in as many attempts on Broadway; 
faiiure was something unknown to him in the New York 
theatre.) Then exactly six months later, in mid-Decem- 
ber, the same newspaper carried a shorter announce- 
ment, to the effect that this Inge play, A Loss of Roses, 
was ending its stay at the Eugene O’Neill Theatre on 
December 19, after twenty-five performances. To use the 
vernacular, the cause of death is always a cessation of 
breath on the part of the victim. But what are the causes 
leading up to the cause? 

Discovering them was my assignment, and it took me 
a long way from Broadway—all the way to Nashville, 
Tennessee, in fact. That in itself was a strange turn .of 
events. Before the play opened in New York, I had ar- 
ranged to interview Inge. Presumably we would meet in 
‘ his comfortable apartment on Sutton Place South, after 
A Loss of Roses had settled down for a run; he would 
munch grapes, almost plum-sized, imported for him 
from somewhere in South America, and discuss the 
various elements of play and production. But it didn’t 
work out that way. The play opened on November 28, 
and when the three afternoon newspapers reached the 
stands the following day, echoing the unfavorable ver- 
dict of all but one of the four morning-paper critics, it 
was obvious that Inge’s string of successes was at an end. 
The playwright climbed into his 1959 convertible and 
made an unscheduled exit from New York. I finally 
caught up with him in and around Nashville, in a setting 
not too unlike that of the play. Now, however, we were 
not leisurely analyzing the reasons for success, but the 
causes of failure. 

Was the death a natural one? “In other words, was 
A Loss of Roses a bad play?” 

“T consider it the best play I’ve ever written,” Inge re- 
plied. Developing that theme, he went on to say that the 
production was the only one involving one of his own 
works, in which he had invested money of his own. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“A hundred thousand dollars.” 

When I learned that the total production budget was 
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$125,000, the size of the investment was emphasized. 
But his loss will be considerably less for a number of 
reasons, among them the fact that 20th Century-Fox 
purchased the screen rights last summer, long before 
rehearsals began, for $200,000. 

“Well,” I said, “we’ve established that this was no 
invalid, unless of course—” 

“Unless what?” Inge asked. 

“Unless—let’s face it, perhaps you were blind, for 
purely subjective reasons, to its essential lack of merit.” 

“Tt wasn’t only I who thought it was the best I'd ever 
written. Audrey [Audrey Wood, Inge’s long-time friend 
and agent] thought so. The producers [Saint Subber 
and Lester Osterman] thought so. Practically everybody 
connected with the show thought so.” 

“If Roses was potentially that good, what killed it?” 

“IT myself was mostly to blame,” he said. “I should 
have put a stop to it in New Haven, after Betty Field had 
joined the cast, shortly before the New York opening. 
[Miss Field replaced Shirley Booth in one of the leading 
roles during the out-of-town tryout.] Betty had been ill 
—-sinus trouble, a slipped disk—and had had to miss 
vital rehearsals. Time was her enemy, and ours. She 
wasn’t able to make the part hers in the time we had. 
Betty had given up a movie job in Hollywood to fly 
East for the part, as a personal favor to me. But with 
all due respect to her, I should have closed the show then 
and there. Postponed it, I mean.” 

“What sort of loss would that have meant?” 

“About $15,000. But chiefly I felt I owed Betty the 
mathematical chance to achieve her miracle. You know 
the old saying, “Bad rehearsals, good performance’— 
real theatre gospel when it works, superstition when it 
doesn’t. That’s the chance I took, and shouldn’t have. 
Everybody concerned conceded that if I wanted it, the 
show would be closed. I just couldn’t say the word. It 
wasn’t just my irrational dependence on a miracle; it 
was also that I couldn’t face up to putting everybody out 
of work. ‘I could be wrong in my estimate that the play’s 
in bad shape,’ I told myself. Then too, I was probably 
spoiled by not having had a failure. I was like the fellow 
who'd never been really hit on the jaw, and couldn’t 
imagine himself ever getting knocked out.” 

“Were there other causes for the play’s failure?” I 
continued. 

“Like what?” 


“Like Shirley Booth’s leaving the cast before you got 





to New Haven. They quoted her as saying that her part 
was overshadowed by Carol Haney’s—that you had 
promised to ‘develop’ her part in rehearsal but had 
failed to do so.” 

Inge reflected, obviously trying to view the matter 
from Miss Booth’s point of view. 

“She did think Carol’s part overshadowed hers,” he 
said at last. “All the same, it was generous of her to 
suggest that Carol be given star billing.” When the 
play had its first performance, at the start of the tryout 
period in Washington late in October, Miss Booth was 
the production’s sole star. For the subsequent engage- 
ments, in New Haven and on Broadway, no one received 
star billing; Miss Field and Miss Haney had the top 
(featured) roles. 

“What about the criticism that you promised to devel- 
op Booth’s part, and hadn’t?” 

“I suppose she has a right to her opinion,” Inge re- 
plied. 

“But your director, Danny Mann, has been quoted as 
saying that she caused a number of deletions—words, 
phrases, sentences, almost whole scenes—to be made. 
True or false?” 

He admitted that deletions had been made. 

“Is it true that one reason you found it so hard to see 
the play unti! it got to New Haven—really ‘see it—is that 
you were busy working on scenes to be restored—scenes 
that Miss Booth had caused to be taken out?” 

“You can’t blame her for difficulties subsequent to her 
leaving,” Inge answered. “Time was the enemy.” 

A Loss of Roses, which, despite its short stay on stage, 
will be published in the spring (in the author’s original 
version, not in the one employed in the stage produc- 
tion), is set, in characteristic fashion, in a small town 
near Kansas City in 1933. In large measure it is a study 
of the relationship of a mother (a widow) and her son, 
who has just arrived at manhood. To insure his in- 
dependence, and to allay her suspicion that she loves 
him too ardently, she urges him to get married and go 
off to Wichita and a good job. Eventually the twenty- 
one-year-old does leave their home, but not until his 
worldly experience has been broadened by an encounter 
with an unemployed tent-show actress, who is older than 
he, and who has come to live with them. The part of the 
mother was played, in turn, by Miss Booth and Miss 
Field. The boy was played by Warren Beatty, and the 
part of the actress with whom he has an affair was 
acted by Carol Haney. = 

The setting of our interview, Nashville, was also fa- 
miliar, in a sense. In 1938 Inge spent a year there, at 
Peabody Teachers College, studying (on a scholarship) 
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for a master’s degree. Developing “a sickness of mood 
and temper,” he had “given up” two weeks before he 
would have gotten the degree, and returned home (near 
Kansas City, Kansas). At that time he despaired of 
ever having enough money to come to New York and 
become an actor (his first ambition in the theatre). But 
two years later he returned to Nashville and completed 
his academic work. He became a teacher of English at 
Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, and later at 
Washington University in St. Louis. Between those as- 
signments he was a drama critic of the St. Louis Star- 
Times. One of his assignments was covering the produc- 
tion of Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie in 
Chicago (where the play first got a foothold, prior to 
coming to New York in the spring of 1945 and making 
a name for the then-unknown playwright). 

The Glass Menagerie was Williams’ first success. Inge’s 
first success, Come Back, Little Sheba, was produced in 
New York five years later. He had given the script to 
Williams, who had given it to his agent (the same 
Audrey Wood), who in turn passed it along to Lawrence 
Langner of the Theatre Guild. It was the Guild that 
produced it in 1950. Inge had burned the bridges of his 
teaching career, so to speak, and come to New York, 
pinning all his hope on Sheba. And when the play 
finally went into production, launching him on a remark- 
able career that also has spanned Picnic, Bus Stop and 
The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, the playwright found 
himself working with Shirley Booth and director Daniel 
Mann, the pair with whom he was reunited, less happily, 
this season in A Loss of Roses. 

There is another parallel. Although Miss Booth stayed 
with Come Back, Little Sheba through a successful New 
York run, a national tour and a movie version, she did 
not see eye-to-eye with Inge in every detail of that play. 
Her principal objection, I recall, had to do with the char- 
acter of Lola, the slovenly middle-class housewife. But 
she consented to do the part, despite its unglamorous 
nature, first during a summer tryout in Westport, Con- 
necticut, then on Broadway—and it is a matter of record 
that she won some of her finest notices in the role. 

Inge made it clear throughout our session in Nashville 
that he was not delegating the blame for the demise of 
A Loss of Roses to anyone. But in discussing the ill- 
starred voyage of the new play, and recalling his earlier 
difficulties with Come Back, Little Sheba, he remarked, 
in tones verging on astonishment, that “the same things 
Shirley objected to in Sheba, she objected to here!” 

There is one last ironical note to this post-mortem. 
Miss Booth was Inge’s personal choice for the role of the 
incest-haunted mother. end 
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left:—William Inge is 

one of a number of estab- 
lished dramatists who have 
encountered tough going 
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Prior to “A Loss of Roses,” 
he had had four solid 
successes within a period 
of eight years. 
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of Inge’s latest play, gave 
one of her best-remembered 
performances, opposite 
Sidney Blackmer, in the 
playwright’s first success, 
“Come Back, Little Sheba.” 








the openings 


Being old-fashioned in some ways, I am always cheered, 
in looking over the elements of a new production, to find 
the playwright’s contribution where it should be, first in 
order of importance. This is not intended to detract from 
the contributions of the director, the cast, and the scenic 
and costume designers, to name them in the order of im- 
portance that, I feel, should prevail. But if the play- 
wright doesn’t come first, there is overcompensation and 
maladjustment. It is a situation analogous to that in a 
family in which the paterfamilias (the author) has ab- 
dicated, been dethroned, or just isn’t functioning, and 
the wife (the director) has taken over, while the chil- 
dren (the cast) talk too loudly or too much, and aren’t 
‘housebroken. 

Two recent Broadway arrivals have only one thing in 
common, essentially, but it is the important one of being 
“right” in the sense I have outlined. Five Finger Exer- 
cise, at the Music Box, is a drama, an import from Eng- 
land, contained in a single set representing the interior 
of a week-end country house in Suffolk; it is about a 
disturbed family that drives a gentle stranger in its 
midst to attempted suicide. Fiorello!, at the Broadhurst, 
is in a variety of sets ranging from factory exterior to 
penthouse; it is a musical comedy about the late Mr. 
LaGuardia during his years as a young lawyer, a Con- 
gressman and, eventually, a candidate for mayor of New 
York. There is one other similarity. Both works repre- 
sent new writing talent for the theatre. Peter Shaffer is 
the young English author of the drama (he is also rep- 
resented by an article on the pages ahead), and Jerome 
Weidman wrote the book of the musical in collaboration 
with George Abbott. 

Five Finger Exercise unfolds and piles its effects so 
casually that you are almost fooled for a while into 
thinking it simply another well-done drawing-room 
piece, possibly defter than most. Among its effects are a 
sprightly flow of dialogue, full of surprise in charm and 
unexpected but easy turns of thought, and beautifully 
styled ensemble acting, which is also a triumph for the 
director, John Gielgud. Despite the skill and style, you 
are almost resigned to the fact that the playwright will 
let you down, because of the play’s familiar aspects, and 
the family almost fools you too. It does not seem to be 
the stuff of combustible drama. There is a sensitive and 
sweetly proper mother (Jessica Tandy) who rails away, 
but more amusingly than otherwise, at her gruff, no- 
nonsense husband (Roland Culver), a wealthy, self- 
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made furniture manufacturer. Humorously resigned to 
his cultural inferiority, the father tries to talk “common 
sense” to their son (Brian Bedford), an effete college 
student who mostly sulks when he is not involved in 
word games with his mother. The boy, with persistent 
adolescent problems of his own, cannot listen to or be 
influenced by his father, except to be driven to rebellion 
(guzzling at the family bar). Finally there is a daughter 
(Juliet Mills), fourteen, plumpish and uncomplicated. 

Into this seemingly normal household comes the gentle 
stranger (Michael Bryant) , a mysterious young German 
who is the daughter’s tutor. He is reticent about his back- 
ground, but it is clear that he has been emotionally 
starved—and it is also evident that he regards his new 
surroundings with genuine affection. All seems reason- 
ably serene. 

But now Mr. Staffer proves that he will not 
let us down. The family tension, hardly noticeable at 
first, and little more than an undercurrent midway in 
the action, begins to find outlet, though paradoxically 
the tension has built up principally through the mem- 
bers’ inability to communicate with one another. The 
tutor serves as the unwitting catalyst. The mother’s bid 
for love from the tutor, which is made without her own 
complete awareness of its meaning, is misinterpreted; 
he innocently assumes that she wants to be a mother to 
him. The son resents the German and his mother’s affec- 
tion for the outsider, and in a fateful exchange with his 
father, the son betrays his mother. Stung into retaliatory 
viciousness, she turns on the son, implies an unnetural 
affection between son and tutor, and insists that the tutor 
be discharged. Pandora’s box has been opened. The 
pent-up emotion is released in a storm that almost proves 
fatal to the tutor. 

Here, indeed, is something to haunt one’s thoughts. It 
is more than a deftly told story. It is really a dissection 
of evil. After the curtain’s descent you recall the young 
German’s revelation of his past—how he had survived 
the discovery that his father was a war criminal, respon- 
sible personally for the butchery of thousands during 
Hitler’s reign; how he had survived also the action of his 
mother, who still loved this man blindly, in what to the 
tutor had been a horrible parody of the loyalty of true 
love; how he had survived only by renouncing all rela- 
tionship with his parents and going off to the land of the 
liberators; how he has no place to run, now that he has 
encountered a new form of cruelty. The force of the play 





is not in a direct line, but it is something that is cumula- 
tive, very real and, in the final analysis, very great. 

It is almost impossible to single out any particular as- 
pect or actor for special mention. Everything is textural- 
ly brilliant, including the work of the cast, and it is al- 
most blindingly illuminating in synthesis. It is the son, 
at bottom perhaps the most bedeviled and hopelessly 
ill among the “gentle” people, who is given the most 
eloquent lines, including the concluding prayer that the 
family will find correct answers to tragic questions, a 
prayer spoken while frantic efforts are made to revive 
the family’s victim. The author wisely refrains from 
giving easy solutions. 

The noteworthy book of Fiorello! gives special empha- 
sis to those aspects of the LaGuardia career concerned 
with matrimony, city politics, and the hero’s strong be- 
lief in active participation in the world’s affairs rather 
than isolation from them. The action begins shortly be- 
fore World War I, and takes us to the threshold of his 
career as mayor. The dialogue is pungent, and the book 
as a whole reflects careful attention to the development 
of real characters. Nor are punches pulled. This spirited, 
lusty, opinionated, fully researched and honest job of 
book-making sets the pace of the entire show. 

George Abbott, who is also the director, has assembled 
a supporting team that is up to the mark. The music is 
by Jerry Bock, the lyrics by Sheldon Harnick; their 
“Politics and Poker” and “Little Tin Box” are numbers 
that undoubtedly are destined to become classics in the 
literature of political satire. William and Jean Eckart 
have created a superb diversity of scenic and costume 
effects. Peter Gennaro, the choreographer, has dared to 
give us dances that are beautifully and rightly muted in 
the middle of a big and bustling musical. And Tom Bos- 
ley, who plays LaGuardia, is in a class by himself. Mr. 
Bosley, who had never been on Broadway before, is a 
genuinely important discovery—a dynamo, just as was 
the man he is impersonating. In one memorable episode 
he appears in action as a street-corner campaigner; he 
harangues one element of his countrymen in Italian, 
and, moments later, another in Yiddish, and then sud- 
denly the stage erupts with folk dances of each “lan- 
guage.” Howard Da Silva is superb, as actor and singer, 
as the mayor-making political boss. Pat Stanley provides 
both funny and touching bits. And Patricia Wilson and 
Ellen Hanley, as the women in LaGuardia’s life, made it 
clear why he loved them both at different periods of his 
exciting career. 

In short, we should hear more from Mr. Weidman and 
Mr. Shaffer. I believe that they already have a corner 
on the season’s prizes for the best musical and best 
drama. 


Other plays that arrived during the same period had 
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more checkered careers. Jt is my minority view that Wil- 
liam Inge’s A Loss of Roses, which had a three-week stay 
at the Eugene O’Neill, is a better play than the one 
audiences saw there. (On the pages just ahead there is an 
account of my interview with Inge shortly after the 
play’s arrival on Broadway.) Some other established 
dramatists took their thumps, as well. There was Jean 
Anouilh, whose The Fighting Cock at the ANTA, proved 
to be a juggling of language and ideas; despite the pres- 
ence of Rex Harrison in the leading role of a quixotic 
French general, it also proved to be at least as much 
glitter as gold. There was the Old Contender, Aristo- 
phanes, whose Lysistrata should have remained untrans- 
lated as its only defense against both its own increasing 
lack of excitement and surprise and an impudent but un- 
funny production at the Phoenix. And there was Robert 
Anderson, whose Silent Night, Lonely Night, at the 
Morosco, presented Henry Fonda and Barbara Bel Ged- 
des as two lonely but far from silent people who meet on 
Christmas Eve and talk themselves into and out of a 
brief love affair. The play was not weighty enough in 
tangibles or intangibles to justify the time and trouble 
involved. 

There were greater disappointments, however. One 
was surely Saratoga, at the Winter Garden, the musical 
that Morton Da Costa dramatized (from Edna Ferber’s 
novel Saratoga Trunk) and directed. It came in on the 
wings of loud publicity, and trailed off in feeble beeps. 
It does contain some good things: the magnificent sets 
and period costumes of Cecil Beaton, a fine male chorus, 
the contralto of Carol Brice, the ingratiating Broadway 
debut of a diminutive singer-dancer-actor named Tun 
Tun. But they are not enough to cope with a wooden 
script and a summer-opera depth of portrayal by the 
stars, Howard Keel and Carol Lawrence. 

Dramatically, the biggest disappointment was Jolly’s 
Progress, in which Eartha Kitt was starred. Though it 
was introduced as “a new play by Lonnie Coleman,” the 
piece seemed essentially a vehicle. One of the newspaper 
critics chided Miss Kitt. calling attention to “self in- 
dulgence.” If he meant what I think he meant, I fully 
agree. Miss Kitt has talent, but she should stop trying to 
conquer her material and conquer herself instead. Wen- 
dell Corey, Anne Revere and Ellis Rabb were other 
principals in this work about a Southern recluse who 
takes a young Negro girl into his home and provides 
some variations on the Pygmalion theme. 

Off Broadway, there are some worth-while additions 
to the season. At the Orpheum, there is a bright musical 
titled Little Mary Sunshine. At the Martinique, U.S.A., 
a hodgepodge, but an exciting one, based on the trilogy 
by John Dos Passos. And William Gibson contributed a 
fantasy, Dinny and the Witches, that came to the Cherry 
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Lane shortly before the arrival of the new year. It is 
about a musician who falls in with real witches (three, 
in fact) in Central Park. Jack Balch 


Critical Box Score 


Fiorello!—All seven of the reviewers, for New York’s 
daily newspapers cast their ballots for the show, though 
in two cases the positive reaction was not as strong as it 
might have been. Among the enthusiasts was Walter 
Kerr of the Herald Tribune. “The thing is,” he wrote, 
“when Mr. Abbott makes a musical, it’s a beaut.” The 
chief criticism, in the two notices not wholly favorable, 
was leveled at the book. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 
found occasional tedium in the show’s dramatic sec- 
tions: Frank Aston of the World-Telegram and Sun re- 
ported that the libretto is a bit excessive. 

Five Finger Exercise—Six favorable and one unfavor- 
able was the verdict. Among the most impressed critics 
were Robert Coleman of the Mirror, whose capsule eval- 
uation was “high-tension drama,” and John McClain of 
the Journal-American, who summed up the evening as 
“simply great theatre.” Highly favorable, within specific 
boundaries, was the notice turned in by Brooks Atkin- 
son of the Times: “By underwriting in the script and 
underplaying in the performance, Mr. Shaffer and the 
actors have brought us a perfect cameo.” The dissenter 
was John Chapman of the Daily News: “Adroit though 
it is, Five Finger Exercise is less than satisfying be- 
cause it fails to strike a major chord.” 

A Loss of Roses—In this case the verdict was re- 
versed—one favorable opinion and six unfavorable. 
Again Mr. Chapman was the dissenter. He wrote: “[Wil- 
liam] Inge has become more interested in character 
than in event, and he has probed gently and with sym- 
pathy into the characters of three people.” At the other 
pole, Mr. Kerr observed that “highly specialized case 
histories, complete with symbolic dreams, generally lack 
the faculty of touching us.” Mr. Atkinson found the 
proceedings “dull,” and Mr. Watts found them “very 
bad.” Atkinson elaborated. “On the stage of the 
Eugene O’Neill Theatre the characters have very little 
significance, and their emotional problems are as dull 
as they are. Even the exposition, which seems to go on 


forever, cannot rescue them. Nor can the actors put 


life into them. Daniel Mann’s direction is literal: if 
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there is a third dimension in the play, Mr. Mann has 
not discovered it.” 

The Fighting Cock—There was a wide spread of opin- 
ion here. Two notices expressed outright praise. Atkin- 
son’s review contained these key words: “In grace, 
wit and feeling, The Fighting Cock is an extraordinary 
achievement.” Coleman called the Anouilh work “the 
season’s best play.” Watts delivered the third favorable 
opinion, while describing the play as one of Anouilh’s 
lesser efforts. The four unfavorable notices ranged from 
respectful disapproval to the McClain verdict of “pretty 
feeble stuff.” Kerr and Chapman were in basic agree- 
ment this time. Kerr noted, “The Fighting Cock, lacking 
a clear core around which its glistening flying saucers 
can soar, comes to seem fragile and thin before its phil- 
osophy is done . . . for all the lively nuance, a heartbeat 
is lacking.” 

Silent Night, Lonely Night—Robert Anderson's new 
play failed to find a supporter among the dailies’ seven 
men. Atkinson had this observation: “Silent Night, 
Lonely Night is also a long night.” 

Saratoga—The musical can claim one outright favor- 
able notice, and one that has elements of praise. John 
McClain, its main supporter, described the show as 
follows: “no blockbuster, but it has grace and class and 
—above all—a highly popular score.” John Chapman 
liked the cast, and the scenery and costumes of Cecil 
Beaton, but not the libretto. The five remaining notices 
were definitely negative. “In one degree or another, all 
the old pros are off their form,” Brooks Atkinson told 
his readers. Most of the naysayers exempted Beaton 
from the censure, however. Richard Watts, Jr.. for ex- 
ample, defined Saratoga as “a pictorially beautiful 
bore,” and Robert Coleman called it “a handsome dis- 
appointment, opulent and pedestrian.” 

Jolly’s Progress—One mildly favorable notice was all 
that Lonnie Coleman’s play could count. John Chapman 
was not enthusiastic about the plot, but he said that the 
principals made it “lively and interesting.” The six other 
reviewers were not at all impressed. Their reactions in- 
cluded the verdicts “hack work” (Atkinson), “well- 
meaning mediocrity” (Watts) and this summation by 
Walter Kerr: “Jolly’s Progress is bumpier than Pilgrim’s 
and does its liberal message not the least bit of good.” 


end 


—Three of the principals (standing, left) in the successful 


Broadway musical are Nathaniel Frey (foreground ), Howard Da Silva and Tom Bosley, 

who plays LaGuardia. At rear, center, is Patricia Wilson.—opposite page, bottom :—“Silent 
Night, Lonely Night”—Sharing a Christmas Eve supper in a colonial inn in New 

England are Barbara Bet Geddes and Henry Fonda, the stars of Robert Anderson’s drama, 
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which arrived on Broadway in December. 
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“The Andersonville Trial” 
—Herbert Berghof (fore- 


of a notorious Civil War 
prison, a late-December 
Broadway entry. 


“The Three Sisters” — 
David Ross’s production is 
enjoying another long run 
off Broadway. Barbara 
Ames (left), Kathleen 
Widdoes (now replaced by 
Michael Learned) and 
Carol Gustafson are 
pictured in the title roles. 





“Roman Candle”—Sidney 
Sheldon’s new comedy, 
due on Broadway early 

this month, presents Inger 
Stevens as “a beautiful 

young lady with extra- 
sensory perception,” and 

Robert Sterling as a youth- 

ful atomic scientist. 


“Little Mary Sunshine” — 
Rick Besoyan’s musical 
comedy, which bids fair to 
be the season’s major hit 
off Broadway, offers Eileen 
Brennan as the heroine, 
and Arthur Hunt and 
John McMartin as 
admiring forest rangers. 





iabels aren’‘tfor playwrights 


by Peter Shaffer 


The production of Five Finger Exercise in London 
(prior to the current one on Broadway) was a remark- 
able experience for me. Partly that was because the play 
was successful, by which I mean that many different 
kinds of people liked it. Success of that sort has a way 
of turning the cobweb strands of self-confidence into 
good stout ropes, for a while, at least. But partly, too, I 
was surprised by the readiness of other people who 
cared about the drama to tell me who I was—artistically 
and socially—when I had no idea myself. 

“Here,” they said, “is one of the men we have been 
waiting for, who will lead British drama out of the kit- 
chen and back into the more comfortable areas of the 
house.” (There were some extremists who were more 
explicit. “Back, indeed,” they said, “to the drawing 
- room, where it should have stayed all along.”) The 
“other people” added, “Here at last is someone who 
denies that slum attics in the Midlands are the sole tem- 
ples where truth can feel at home, who knows that she 
can lie just as easily on a Shaftesbury Avenue sofa as on 
one of those awful Stratford East truckle beds, and that 
our dearly beloved French windows can, after all, be- 
come the doorways of perception.” The implication was 
clear: Here is a Tory Playwright, an Establishment 
Dramatist, a Normal Worker, in the sense that the week- 
end cottage or the flat in Knightsbridge is the norm of 
the Good British Play; all else is a departure to be re- 
garded with great suspicion. 

It was very dismaying. Party politics are artificial and 
misleading enough in the great world of events. Carried 
into the theatre, they become wholly absurd. In England 
there is now a definite attempt to create a two-party 
system, and playwrights tend to be assigned automati- 
cally to the Right or Left by journalists, and even by 
some critics, anxious to establish a pattern of some sort 
that, by its mere existence, will make them feel more 
secure. They are like medieval geographers, drawing 
nonexistent mountains and seas of boiling pitch on un- 
explored continents, as a comforting alternative to the 
malaise imposed by uncertainty. 

Uncertainty within myself is something I prize. I do 
not want to classify, or be classified by others, especial- 
ly since the classifications are not only irrelevant but 


Mr. Shaffer is the young playwright from Liverpool 
whose “Five Finger Exercise” has won critical acclaim 
in the West End, and now on Broadway. 
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often quite perverse. A superb rhetorician like John 
Osborne is identified as a social realist; the essential 
blindness of the true virtuoso executant is hailed as 
social awareness; a baroque concerto like Look Back in 
Anger, for solo voice and conventional tutti, is praised 
as twelve-tone music. And certainly I do not want to be 
informed that the tiny strip on the Drama map labeled 
“Shaffer” is already fully settled: a middle-class pleas- 
ance filled with week-end cottages, where there are al- 
ways drinks on the sideboard, magazines on the pouf, 
sensitive sons slumped in the chic armchairs, and where 
the off-stage piano plays serenely all day. 

If you take that kind of assurance seriously, it can be 
very dangerous. Either you try to prove the definition 
wrong, and probably write a play that is as bad as only 
an experiment in defiance can be, or try to live up to it 
in a self-flattering desire to acquire a hardened identity, 
and so take the royal road to self-parody. 

I am always amazed at the certainty of “hardened” 
people. I envy the assurance of men who always vote 
Labour, never go to the movies, wouldn’t be seen dead 
in jeans (or in anything else), who wouldn’t dream of 
this, that and the other. There is something about a man 
who won’t dream that compels respect. It is the same 
constancy that makes one admire people who are always 
the same in any company, and remain uninfluenced by 
anyone they meet. I am terribly impressed by such peo- 
ple; I wonder how they manage it, and end up being 
slightly irritated by their rigidity. As a playwright, I’m 
scared of the too well-defined identity—of being either 
publicly or (even worse) privately its prisoner. I rather 
believe my totem animal to be the chameleon. At any 
rate, if I knew how to formulate it, I would like to 
propound an Artistic Theory of Indeterminacy. But it 
would probably sound like a heartless prescription for 
the Insincere Way. 

Nowadays people are always urging rigidity on writ- 
ers. Sometimes they call it “commitment.” It is getting 
so that there are playwrights who want to write only one 
kind of work; in their creative activity they vote straight 
down a party line. And I am beginning to be uneasy 
about a climate of belief that makes me feel a slight 
guilt because I want to do many different kinds of things 
in the theatre. Just as I worked deliberately in the dead- 
ened convention of week-end-cottage naturalism in Five 
Finger Exercise (but without any desire to be tricksy; 
the convention is utterly appropriate to the subject, and 
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far from dead if handled with seriousness and desire) , 
so | want to work in other conventions and forms that 
attract me. As I| write this, in fact, I am at work on a 
chronicle play set in the sixteenth century. After that 
1 hope to write a farce, to work with pantomime and 
charade, and to do another play in the milieu of Five 
Finger Exercise. Not a drawing-room play (right of 
center, teacups, half truths), not a kitchen play (left of 
center, cracked teacups, half truths), but a living-room 
play. After all, the big emotional crises in most city 
people’s lives take place in living rooms, and it is the 
height of confused snobbery to admit this as a legitimate 
setting only when the room happens to be the front 
parlor of a “working-class” house. 

I do not believe it to be an effete catholicity to want 
to work in different conventions. In an earlier play, 
The Salt Land, | attempted to construct a tragedy along 
loosely classical lines, not for the sake of experiment, 
though experiment has its own fascination, but because 
the subject of Israel and immigration is truly heroic, 
and deserves classical treatment. 


For myself, I’m glad that I’m living in London, which 
is surely now a playwright’s city. The cult of the actor 
has gone. Astoundingly, audiences now assemble to see 
and hear bits of creation. And they deserve everything 
for coming: to be illumined and illuminated, showered 
with gifts and favors, aged in worries, darkened in ter- 
rors; they deserve to be hurt, baffled, cosseted and 
adored. But not insulted, and never judged. Judgment is 
theirs. 

If that is scarcely sufficient for a good party program, 
I can only repeat that I am not too enthusiastic about 
nominations. | am reactionary enough to believe that 
progress is the falsest of all the gods, and that “contem- 
porary, a favorite London term of esteem, is the most 
meaningless of all criteria. 

But I’m radical enough, too, to believe that almost all 
the new English plays produced in the West End of Lon- 
don since I was born have been decadent or worthless. 
If that leaves me in an ambiguous position, it’s just too 
bad. Positions are plotted a long way in the rear, and I’m 
not ready to leave the field. end 


Brian Bedford (left), Michael Bryant (standing) and Roland Culter are veterans of the London company of Mr. Shaffer’s 
play who are appearing in it on Broadway. They are shown with Jessica Tandy, sole newcomer to the New York production. 
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“Five Finger Exercise” is a domestic drama dealing with the tensions that come to the surface in the household of a well-to-do 
English family in the course of a week end. Roland Culver plays the head of the house; Jessica Tandy, his wife. 





The original (London) production of “Five Finger Exercise” opened in July, 1958, and was still running when the Broadway version 
arrived last December. The London players, from left: Adrianne Allen, Juliet Mills, Michael Bryant, Brian Bedford. 





theatre, Dublin 


by Padraic Colum 


Two years hence a building to house the state-subsidized 
company that operates under the name of the Abbey 
Theatre will be ready for occupancy. The building will 
be on the site of the old Abbey and will have a capacity 
equal to that of the old house—about six hundred. The 
director of the holding company, Ernest Blythe, and the 
stage manager, Miss Ria Mooney, are looking forward 
with glee to this re-establishment. And their reaction 
provides an indication of the state of the Irish theatre 
today. 

The Abbey had the accommodation of one of the better 
off-Broadway theatres. It was intimate; poetic plays and 
plays that had poetic overtones were welcome there. 
After the fire of 1951, when the auditorium and back- 
stage area were gutted, the company had to move to the 
Queen’s, one of Dublin’s large theatres. Poetic plays and 
plays with poetic overtones could not reach out to the pit 
and gallery; besides, the Queen’s had its own audience, 
an audience that went in for melodrama and broad 
comedy. Its new occupants had to fill the theatre, and 
carry a staff three or four times the size of that of the 
old Abbey. In such circumstances the migrants settled 
for a new type of play, the folksy comedy of the middle- 
class Dubliner, the scene generally laid in a boarding- 
house, the only relic of the old Abbey being Eileen 
Crowe folding a tablecloth. The acting became imperso- 
nation, the direction lax. But the house was filled, and 
plays that the old directorate would have no part of had 
runs that works by Synge, Lady Gregory or Lennox 
Robinson could never aspire to. Meanwhile, through 
festivals in the countryside, new plays and new com- 
panies came into existence. The companies were ama- 
teur; beyond creating a ferment, which is certainly to 
the good, they did nothing toward raising standards in 
acting or writing. 

And that brings me to a play that has made a commo- 
tion in the countryside (I saw it recently at the Wexford 
festival) and in the capital, too. It is John B. Keane’s 
Sive, a work that was rejected by the state-subsidized 
theatre, and thereby given the publicity that goes with 
the mockery of an institution when the institution has 
turned down something that eventually emerges as a 
success. For after the initial rejection, the play gained 


Padraic Colum’s association with the Irish national theatre, as 
playwright, actor and commentator, goes back to the heyday 
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such popularity that the Abbey invited the original com- 
pany to present it in the capital. 

Let me say here that there was good enough reason 
for its rejection. (Let me say, too, that Sive is a girl’s 
name, that it does not rhyme with “alive,” and that | 
wish the author had spelled it in the way I am familiar 
with: Siav.) In its outline the play is conventional. A 
fatherless, motherless girl is being brought up in an 
uncle’s house; her uncle’s wife treats her like the step- 
child in the traditional story; her grandmother takes 
her part, but the grandmother is tyrannized over by her 
daughter-in-law. The last-named is a childless, unloved 
woman who, on account of her mother-in-law’s occupa- 
tion of the house, has never had its exclusive use for her- 
self and her husband. Sive is that most contemned crea- 
ture in the Irish countryside, a by-child, a bastard. Her 
mother died at her birth, and her father drowned on 
his way back from England; Sive, now coming into 
young womanhood, does not know about her dubious 
nativity. In spite of a harsh home life she is doing very 
well. She is studying to be a teacher, and is the favorite 
of the nuns in her school. There is a young man in her 
life, and a rather distant courtship is being carried on. 
Tragically for her, an old farmer with “grass for twenty 
cows and a house as big as the bishop’s palace” desires 
her, and it is in the interest of her uncle’s wife to force 
her into this marriage. The elder woman will get a sum 
of money from the old man for her assistance; beyond 
that, Sive will take the grandmother to live with her in 
the big house, and for the first time the girl’s uncle and 
his wife will have a place for themselves. Sive, with no 
dowry and with a disreputable background, has no 
prospect of marriage (the household completely dis- 
counts her young man). Told the brutal truth about her 
parentage, missing the support of the young man (he 
writes her a letter that is destroyed), and seeing her 
uncle cowed by his wife, Sive dully accepts the shocking 
proposal. Then, frightened by the advances of the old 
man, she loses her balance, and while the household is 
expecting the groom’s arrival, she runs out and drowns 
in a boghole. 

Told in such a way, Sive is the conventional story of 
the waif’s forlorn estate. Add to this that it is implaus- 
ible, for no by-child could grow up in any Irish country- 
side without being made aware of her background, and 
one can see why a reading of the script could lead to its 
rejection. 





But there are three characters out of local life that 
have a compelling effect in Sive. The go-between for the 
marriage is one of them. The character of the match- 
maker made another Kerry play, George Fitzmaurice’s 
The Country Dressmaker, memorable. But there the 
matchmaker is a virtuoso in the art of bringing male 
and female together, and seems to be financially dis- 
interested. In Sive the matchmaker is savage, cynical, 
frustrated. He has never been able to bring a woman 
into his own house; no young woman would face the 
tyranny of such a father-in-law. 

The desperate matchmaker holds the stage until two 
tinkers enter. They act as a kind of chorus and they are 
the real creations in the play. There have been tinkers in 
Irish plays before, notably in Synge’s The Tinker’s 
Wedding, but this pair have a more startling presenta- 
tion. Tinkers are vagrants; they live in their own camps 
and it is against their tradition to stay under a roof. 
They practice a traditional craft and have the mysteries 
that go with an ancient guild. They come into the house 
to get the dues that belong to the people of the road, a 
tall man with a staff and his idiot son with a tambourine. 
The tallness of the man with the staff, his black garb, 
which might be the castoff garments of a priest, and the 
deference of the idiot son give the pair a kind of pro- 
phetic grandeur. 

The acting of the pair playing the tinkers was in the 
grand style, and I had to remind myself that the play 
actually is from a remote small town, Listowel in Kerry. 
However, all the time I was aware that the character of 
Sive has very little substance; it has just the pathos of 
a young life trampled upon, and the young country girl 
who played the part made nothing personal of it. 

As in the case of Sive, the play recently produced at 
the Gate by 37 Theatre of Dublin has a title that is 
bound to be perplexing to the non-Irish. Aisling means 
“vision.” The word was used by the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century poets in a way that made the word 
synonymous with a vision of Ireland—the vision of a 
woman, a virgin become harlot, a queen become serving- 
woman. The vision is somber, but in the best of the 
poems there is an exaltation that lifts it to the tragic. A 
play with that title, then, is a play about Ireland in the 
embodiment of a woman. This play is in English; Bren- 
dan Behan is the only well-known dramatist whose plays, 
in the first version, anyhow, are in Gaelic. 

I judge a dramatist by the amount of poetry he gets 
into his work, and by that measurement the author of 
Aisling, Maurice Meldon, was an important dramatist. I 
write “was” regretfully, because he was killed in an 
accident a few years ago at the age of thirty. 
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The first act, 1 thought, was as moving as a Passion 
play. In a crowded market place there is excitement 
when it is learned that a girl has been arrested by the 
British military. No one knows who she is, but a plot 
to rescue her is being devised. A young woman whose 
husband has come into the crowd is moved by a sense 
of danger. A priest shows himself intolerant of anything 
that might upset the authorities; he is a church-and- 
state man. A British general and colonel arrive to carry 
out orders that are disagreeable to them. The girl they 
have taken into custody is to be auctioned in the market 
place. The priest, aware that selling the girl publicly will 
create a scandal, tells the general that the nature of an 
action is the nature of its consequence. But the general 
is able to show him that the consequence of this particu- 
lar action will be to the good of the community: “A levy, 
of course, goes to the Crown and after sundry tax deduc- 
tions I may allocate the remainder among certain rec- 
ognized charities . . . 1 am thinking of a sizable contribu- 
tion to your Church Fund that might redress the sordid 
element in the transaction.” The girl is put up for auc- 
tion; there are shots; the girl disappears as the soldiers 
take cover. A young man, the one whose wife showed an 
agonized premonition, is left dying in the market place. 
She kneels beside him. The priest arrives but refuses to 
administer the last rites to him. “You have sinned before 
God,” he says. “Go now and receive judgment.” The 
bereaved woman lays her man down and walks through 
the silent crowd. 

A synopsis gives no idea of the solemnity of the action. 
That solemnity is due mainly to the poetry that in Ire- 
land surrounds the man who dies for the vision. But fine 
stage direction also was a factor, and a beautifully spo- 
ken poem in Gaelic set a mood. After the first act the play 
becomes discursive, however. 

The two plays I have written about underline the 
necessity for the opening of a regular national theatre. 
In the Queen’s, the state-subsidized company cannot 
function properly because of lack of a discriminating 
audience. Without such an audience, there is no focus. 
And amongst the enthusiastic players of the countryside, 
standards are not high enough. Under more ideal con- 
ditions—a theatre with high standards, an authoritative 
directorate and an audience of the elite—both plays 
probably would have been better. The directorate could 
have recommended that the author of Sive give some- 
thing more than the pathos of a waif to his central char- 
acter. It also could have instructed the young author of 
a work like Aisling to cut all that was between his first 
act and his final scene. In both cases the change would 
have been a move in the right direction. end 
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Margaret Sullavan—by John Keating 


The following, a record of what is probably the last in- 
terview given by Margaret Sullavan, was written early 
in December, approximately three weeks before her 
death during the New Haven tryout of “Sweet Love 


The actor’s normal language is a vocabulary of emotion- 
al extremes. It should be approached with caution, ‘and 
strained through the sieve of skepticism and a sound 
knowledge of its peculiar semantics. When one of the 
breed says, for example, “I adore this play,” it may sig- 
nify anything from mild approval to passionate admira- 
tion; it may also mean the actor actually detests the 
piece. Likewise, the verb “to loathe” may cover com- 
plete ignorance of the item under attack, faint disap- 
proval of it, or real loathing. There are uncounted le- 
gions of “lovers” in the theatre, of whom the sunny 
Mary Martin is apparently the most impetuous. The 
ranks of the “loathers” are thinner but they make a 
vivid impression. Tallulah Bankhead is one who has 
always used the word with a splendid vehemence and 
variety. 

Margaret Sullavan, I discovered recently, is equally, 
if differently, addicted. Tallulah intones the word, 
stretches its syllables to infinity, and gives it a theatrical, 
doomsday sound that tells you she doesn’t necessarily 
mean loathe—“abhor,” “abominate,” “detest””—but per- 
haps just a mild distaste. Miss Sullavan’s “loathe”’ is 
clipped, direct and final. You believe it, or a reasonably 
close approximation, at least while you are listening to 
her. 

I talked with the lady the day rehearsals got under way 
for Sweet Love Remember'd, the play by Ruth Goetz in 
which she was to make her first Broadway appearance 
since she left the cast of Janus in April, 1956. It is 
standard procedure for an actress approached by an 
interviewer during such a period to respond to questions 
about the theatre and the business of acting on the stage 
by vowing the most devoted love and dedication. An 
exception is Miss Sullavan. 

“T loathe acting,” she said when the subject of her 
erratic commitment to her trade came up. “I loathe what 
it does to my life. It cancels it out; you cannot live while 
you are working. You are a person completely sur- 
rounded by unbreachable walls.” 

But isn’t that just during the rehearsal period and the 
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Remember'd.” It is presented as a footnote to the ca- 
reer of one of our leading actresses, and as a reminder 
of the pressures of the theatre and the price of stardom. 
editor 


hellish century of tryouts when you are trying to live 
your way into a part? Doesn’t life resume again after 
you have settled down for a run? 

“No.” The answer was definite. “Being in a long run 
is the hardest work in the world. I loathe it. When you 
have been playing the same role for months, saying the 
same words and repeating the same actions on the same 
cues, night after night, you find yourself replying to a 
speech almost before it’s over, putting the glass on the 
table a step before you should. There is nothing more 
difficult than keeping a performance fresh. In The V oice 
of the Turtle, which was the most perfect little play about 
nothing, I found myself hating it after we had been run- 
ning a while. I was appalled when I recognized what I] 
was feeling. Here is this enchanting thing, I said to my- 
self, and I loathe it. Terrible. 

“One reason, the main reason, I think, was that it was 
keeping me from the children. They were small then and 
I wanted to be with them. I wanted to be a mother to 
them and I couldn’t. I’m really an old-fashioned woman, 
I guess; I don’t believe that a wife and mother should 
have a career.” 

How, then, did she ever get trapped into giving up her 
exurban life as wife (to businessman Kenneth Wagg) 
and submitting to the torture again? 

“One day a ladder fell on my head. I was bruised and 
bleeding from every pore; I made no sense for a whole 
day. That was the day I read the play. And I knew I 
would do it; I wanted to do it. After I got over my 
wounds, I was afraid to read it again. I don’t know 
whether I was afraid because I felt I would like it just 
as much the second time and feel compelled to do it, or 
because I feared I might not like it as much. But I did 
read it and I knew I would have to say yes. This is a 
play about good people—I mean people you can have 
respect for. And it is a very affirmative play. It proves 
that marriage can be a very good thing, building up each 
person, not the terrible, possessive business.” 

In Sweet Love Remember’d, which Harold Clurman 
directed for producers Martin Gabel and Henry Mar- 
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Margaret Sullavan—by Gardner Leaver 
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golis, Miss Sullavan is Julia Garland, distaff member of 
a successful husband-and-wife playwriting team. With 

- husband Jamie, she has fled New York, their recently 
opened play and their young daughter, for a vacation 
in Havana, ostensibly in celebration of eleven years of 
happy marriage. But Jamie Garland has learned that 
he has an advanced case of hypertension and that his 
death may be both sudden and close at hand. He intends 
to use the Cuban interlude to prepare her—emotionally, 
intellectually and even professionally—for that possi- 
bility, and to instill in her the courage and confidence to 
go on as a writer without him. During the three acts of 
the play, which shift from the Hotel Nacional to a Ha- 
vana hospital and back to the Garlands’ home in New 
York, the audience is given a close-up of their marriage, 
the love it contained, the sacrifices it entailed, the decep- 
tioris it survived. The theme and tone are inherent in the 
couplet from Shakespeare’s twenty-ninth sonnet, from 
which the title is taken: 

“For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings.” 

In the play, Miss Sullavan’s husband is Kent Smith, 
like her a graduate of that fabulous aggregation of 
fledgling talents called the University Players, with 
whom she made her first more-or-less professional ap- 
pearance. She was then, in the summer of 1929, just 
eighteen. 

Norris Houghton, who, along with Henry Fonda, 
James Stewart, Joshua Logan, Bretaigne Windust, My- 
ron McCormick, Mildred Natwick and Barbara O’Neil, 
was a member of the group, describes her “electricity” 
and “arresting magnetism” in his absorbing account of 
the company, But Not Forgotten. 

That electricity and magnetism also proved arresting 
to the professionals of Broadway and Hollywood. While 
pinch-hitting for Margaret Perry, daughter of the late 
Antoinette, at the Princeton Théatre Intime, she was 
seen by a Shubert outrider and signed for the lead in a 
Broadway comedy called A Modern Virgin (1931). The 
play was dismissed as “a dank mess,” but the young 
actress was hailed, prophetically, by the late Percy 
Hammond as “a young woman who seems destined to 
cut a figure in the theatre, both Broadway and Holly- 
wood.” 

After fulfilling the two-year contract the Shuberts 
had required when they tapped her for A Modern Virgin 
(“I was shuttled from one play to another; I must have 
been in eleven flops in those two years”) she was signed 
by Universal, and scored a smashing success in her 
first film, Only Yesterday. She escaped drowning in the 


stream of tear-jerkers in which the powers at Universal 
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insisted on casting her by returning to the theatre in 
Stage Door (1936), as Terry Randall, a dedicated young 
actress who scorns Hollywood and remains true to the 
stage. The irony in the casting was almost too pat; the 
star was back in Hollywood within a year. 

Miss Sullavan married the producer Leland Hayward 
in 1936, and her first child, Brooke Hayward, is now a 
budding young actress. Hayward had succeeded Henry 
Fonda and William Wyler as Miss Sullavan’s husband; 
they had two other children, Bridget, now twenty, and 
Bill, eighteen. 

The second Hollywood engagement lasted six years, 
during which she became one of the most popular of 
screen stars. When she came back to Broadway again 
in 1943, it was to play another budding actress, Sally 
Middleton, in John van Druten’s The V oice of the Turtle. 
Since leaving that long-run comedy in 1944, Miss Sulla- 
van occasionally has conquered her “loathing” of act- 
ing. In her London debut she again played Sally in 1947, 
when the war-bred turtle couldn’t make its voice heard 
above the sounds of peace. On Broadway she was in The 
Deep Blue Sea (1952), Sabrina Fair (1953) and Janus 
(1955). Four plays (not counting Sweet Love Remem- 
ber’d) in sixteen years is a remarkably sparse record 
for a star of Sullavan’s importance and popularity. Why 
so few? 

“I have something of a reputation of not wanting to 
go to work,” she said, with a small smile. “And I have 
something of a reputation of not thinking much of di- 
rectors. I also have a reputation of not wanting to stay 
with plays through a long run. I have never been what 
you would call a ‘dedicated actress.’ I more or less 
wandered into the theatre. It was really part of the busi- 
ness of youthful rebellion; like most people, I wanted to 
break away from home, move out on my own. The thea- 
tre seemed like an easy and an interesting and a glamor- 
ous way to do it. My parents never would have allowed 
me to come to New York and go into the theatre, so I 
did it in a roundabout way. I went to Boston and studied 
dancing. Then I entered the Copley Theatre School run 
by E. E. Clive.” 

She laughed. “It was eight Boston debutantes and me, 
and they weer all really learning how to walk properly. 

“You asked earlier why I continued to act at all if I 
dislike it so much. Well, the most important reason why 
I used to shy away from committing myself to a play 
was the children. But now they are grown up; they’re 
away at school or out on their own. And with this play, 
every time I read it, it makes me want to do something 
nice, loving, for my husband. I think it will have that 
effect on others.” end 





Prior to the production of Archibald MacLeish’s verse 
play J.B. at the Yale University Theatre, April 22, 1958, 
the Pulitzer-prize-winning poet was known only slightly 
as a contributor to the drama in this country—principal. 
ly for his radio script The Fall of the City, presented by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System in 1937. Abroad he 
was virtually unknown as playwright. But within the 
course of a year, he has become established throughout 
Europe as a dramatist ranked with Eugene O’Neill, 
Thornton Wilder, Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. 

The Yale group, directed by F. Curtis Canfield, also 
acted J.B. in the American Theatre at the Brussels Uni- 
versal and International Exposition five months after the 
premiére on the campus. The play has been done in 
German and Italian in several theatres; and in most of 
Scandinavia, the Dutch-language theatres, Belgium, Is- 
rael and Mexico, rights to the script have been sold or 
are being negotiated. It is reasonable to predict that 
within the next decade, MacLeish’s modernized version 
of the Book of Job will have been seen in principal thea- 
tres throughout the world—perhaps even behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

To some extent, this appreciation of MacLeish’s dra- 
matic work has been fortified by Elia Kazan’s direction 
of the Alfred de Liagre, Jr. production of the play in 
New York, which opened in December, 1958. Last May, 
MacLeish was awarded the Pulitzer prize for drama for 
this paraphrase of the Job story. However, the produc- 
tions given abroad, to date, were translated from the 
author’s published edition of the play. That version, 
which received wide praise from book reviewers early in 
1958, varies in several passages from the Broadway pro- 
duction—particularly in a final scene, introduced in 
New York nearly six months after the play opened. The 
complete text of the version given on Broadway, and 
now on tour in this country, is presented for the first 
time in this issue, on the pages ahead. 

In European repertory theatres, the success of a new 
play is measured by the number of theatres that contract 
to produce it. A play is usually given five to ten times a 
season, according to the theatre’s over-all commitments. 
In West Germany and Austria, Eva Hesse’s translation 
of J.B.—Spiel um Job—enjoyed almost seventy-five per- 


As production stage manager of the Broadway offering, Mr. Down- 
ing was in a good position to follow the fortunes of MacLeish’s 
play. 
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J. B.’s journeys 


by Robert Downing 


formances in various playhouses in its first season. The 
figure includes presentations in Stuttgart, Hanover, 
Minster and Salzburg. The Stuttgart State Theatre pres- 
entation of Spiel um Job, directed by Gunther Rennert, 
captivated critics and audiences. Reviewers came from 
Munich, Coblenz and Leonberg to cover the play. The 
Leonberg critic, who found that MacLeish had sustained 
Bertolt Brecht’s theories of theatre, so important to the 
contemporary German feeling for drama, stated that the 
American Job “out-Brechts Brecht”! Nearly every Ger- 
man critic commented on the rapt attention audiences 
gave the play, and on the sustained applause, after mo- 
ments of breathless silence, at the final curtain. 

Writing of the Hanover Landestheater production of 
Job, directed by Franz Reichert, another critic observed 
that “hours after the curtain had fallen, cafés in the vi- 
cinity of the theatre remained full of groups of people 
discussing untiringly the problems thrown up by Mac- 
Leish.” He added, “Is a greater success than that possi- 
ble?” When J.B. opened in New York, in December, 
1958, the daily newspapers were strikebound, but the 
play was still a lively topic for supper conversation in 
that city. 

A Hanover newspaper observed that the play “de- 
manded much from the actors and also from the audi- 
ence.” Kazan’s production made very special demands 
upon its players. In early instructions to his cast, the 
director made it clear that unusual preparation would be 
required of each actor before every performance. The 
cast approached its task in dedicated fashion; following 
Kazan’s suggestion, the actors spent the half hour before 
curtain time in their dressing rooms, quietly reflecting 
upon the demands of the various roles. It is possible that 
no other Broadway company of recent times went in for 
less backstage badinage. Also, there were virtually no 
displays of temperament, no examples of the petty bick- 
ering that often takes place when a cast remains together 
during an extended engagement. MacLeish’s verse, and 
Kazan’s evident respect for the play, dominated the ac- 
tors to an uncommon extent; one was reminded a bit of 
the legendary deference of the actors in the Passion play 
at Oberammergau. 

The Minster production of Job, staged by Ginter 
Fleckenstein, drew from a Disseldorf critic the observa- 
tion that the play “evoked the feeling that Job is in every 
one of us... . tomorrow it may be us.” In the Broadway 
production, Kazan sought, from the outset, to impress 
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Unusual scenic design has been characteristic of all productions of “J.B.” 
This arrangement was employed in the Westphalian capital, Miinster. 





In the production in San Miniato, Italy, which preceded the Broadway staging of “J.B.,” 
Zuss and Nickles were clowns rather than circus vendors. 








upon his staff and his cast the necessity of helping each 
member of the audience to “identify” with MacLeish’s 
central character. Pictures, clipped from back-date mag. 
azines and dealing with disasters reminiscent of those 
visited upon Job, were displayed at rehearsal. Actors and 
technicians were given copies of books about the atom- 
bombing of cities, and were asked to attend screenings 
of short films based upon the same subject. Brochures 
about civil defense in time of disaster were secured from 
Federal agencies and from United Nations organiza- 
tions. Pharmaceutical establishments furnished colored 
slides, showing the result of atomic burns, and these 
were studied by players and make-up experts. The direct 
and terrible threat of total destruction in our time was 
constantly brought to the minds of the actors who ap- 
peared in the scenes of the final major catastrophe de- 
picted in the play. In casting and in interpretation, the 
old ladies and the children who formed the chorus of 
citizens wandering in MacLeish’s bombed-out city were 
Kazan-inspired replicas of people audiences might easily 
recognize. 

The effect of such calculated preparation was to in- 
crease tension for New York audiences—excitement of.- 
ten sharp enough to carry from audience to actors in a 
rising arc of emotion. Abroad, tension was felt also—es- 
pecially, one reads, in Stuttgart, where the play ran for 
two and a quarter hours without an interval. Kazan and 
MacLeish attempted the same procedure during the try- 
out of J.B. in Washington, but abandoned the notion 
after a few performances. American audiences could not 
take the headlong drive of the play without an intermis- 
sion. 

Perhaps the least successful European offering of the 
play was that in Salzburg, where the text was divided 
into three parts. Director Oscar Fritz Schuch arbitrarily 
cut the script, and permitted the production to be adver- 
tised as a “religious play.” A “scripture hour” onus be- 
came attached to this production. Of course, the Biblical 
source of the play has caused clergical reaction in Amer- 
ica, and MacLeish has been praised and attacked in 
sermons and in the secular press for his interpretation 
of the Old Testament theme. But never has the play itself 
been regarded as a sermon or a tract; everywhere but 
Salzburg, always it has been considered theatre—and 
theatre of considerable excitement. 

Various opinions concerning the poet’s resolution of 
the final scene of the play have been expressed, publicly 
and privately, both here and abroad. Consequently he 
felt the need for clarification. His “new” ending was 
prepared for the Broadway production in time for inclu- 
sion in the performance that was put on phonograph 
records. 
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In Italy, where the play carried the title J.B. in its pro. 
duction at the Fésta del Teatro in San Miniato, under 
the direction of Luigi Squarzina, MacLeish’s work was 
praised for its “idea and philosophical implications,” 
and for its poetic values and dramatic power. Newspa- 
pers again reported that the public sat in complete fasci- 
nation. The dramatist’s device of opening his play with 
two circus vendors who quickly assume the roles of God 
and Satan was altered somewhat in the Italian version. 
The two men were seen as clowns rather than the realis- 
tic balloon and popcorn salesmen of the Kazan produc- 
tion. There were other variations. The atomic disaster 
became an “earthquake,” and the “Distant Voice,” con- 
veying many of the drama’s direct Biblical quotations, 
was heard entirely by means of a sound track. In New 
York, the voice was heard both “live” and on tape. 


Just as Boris Aronson’s abstract setting of the shabby 
circus tent, in which J.B. unfolded in New York, owed 
something to Donald Oenslager’s scenic conception for 
the Yale production, so the Italian setting resembled, in 
feeling, Aronson’s impression, although, chronological- 
ly, San Miniato’s production came first. 


Aronson and Kazan hit upon their notions for the New 
York setting in discussions carried on in Athens during 
the summer of 1958. Aronson is also a painter of circus 
subjects, and, in his youth, performed in traveling cir- 
cuses in Central Europe. Originally, according to the 
artist’s comments before an ANTA Asembly in New 
York in the spring of 1959, Aronson had visualized the 
setting as a traditionally gaudy, bespangled circus cre- 
ation. After his conferences with Kazan, a new idea 
emerged: to employ neutral tones jn the stage back- 
ground, and to provide color by means of Tharon Mus- 
ser’s lighting, the actors’ costumes (by Lucinda Bal- 
lard), and the use of certain properties, especially in the 
Thanksgiving-dinner sequence. In the main, both here 
and abroad, three general playing areas have been ob- 
served: the center ring, or “ring of home,” as Kazan 
called it; a stage-left area, used by Nickles (the Devil) 
as home base; and a lofty perch, stage right, occupied 
by Mr. Zuss, who, in godlike fashion, signals the disas- 
ters that befall Job. For the current tour, Aronson has 
redesigned the set, simplifying the original. 


From J.B.’s quick acceptance at home and abroad, it 
is apparent that MacLeish has achieved a singular vic- 
tory, not only in dramaturgy, but in helping to dispel 
the current hostility that is felt for all things American 
in many parts of Europe. In the last analysis, the second 
of those accomplishments may be of even greater impor- 
tance than the writing and production of a superb verse 
play. end 
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the complete text of: “J.B.” by Archibald MacLeish 


Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
©) Copyright 1956, 1957, 1958 by Archibald MacLeish. 
All rights, including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part, in any form, are reserved under International 
and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. 

Caution: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that /.B., being fully protected under the Copyright 
Laws of the United States of America. the British Em- 
pire. including the Dominion of Canada, and all other 


‘countries of the Berne and Universal Copyright Conven- 


/.B. was presented by Alfred de Liagre. Jr. on December 
11, 1958. at the ANTA Theatre, New York City, with the 


following cast: 


” | irst Roustabout 


e Second Roustabout 


Clifton James 
James Olson 


tions, is subject to royalty. All rights, including but not 
limited to professional, amateur acting, motion-picture. 
recitation, lecturing, public-reading, radio and televi- 
sion broadcasting, and the rights of translation into 
foreign languages, are strictly reserved. 

The stock and amateur acting rights of J.B. are con- 
trolled exclusively by Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, New York. without whose permis- 
sion in writing no stock or amateur performance of it 
may be made. 


e Mrs. Adams 


Judith Lowry 


Nickles 


e 
e Mr. Zuss 
« 


Christopher Plummer 
Raymond Massey 
Ford Rainey 

Pat Hingle 

Nan Martin 

Arnold Merritt 

Ciri Jacobsen 

Jeffrey Rowland 
Candy Moore 
Miriam Merry Martin 
Janet Ward 

Helen Waters 


Fay Sappington 


Prompter 
e J.B. 
e Sarah 
David 
Mary 
Jonathan 
Ruth 
Rebecca 
The Girl 
Mrs. Botticelli 


e Mrs. Lesure 


The play is in two acts. 


e play cover:—The setting designed by Boris Aronson for J.B 
act one): the scene, “the interior of 

a traveling circus, once splendidly gilded and painted but now 
worn, tattered and patched from year after 


year after year on the roads of the world.’ 
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e Mrs. Murphy 
e Jolly 

e Bildad 

e Zophar 


e Eliphaz 


Directed by 
Production designed by 
Costumes designed by 
Lighting by 

Music by 


Associate Producer 


Scene: A traveling circus which has been on the roads of the 


Laura Pierpont 
Lane Bradbury 
Jert Conway 
Ivor I rancis 


Andreas Voutsinas 


Elia Kazan 
Boris Aronson 
Lucinda Ballard 
Tharon Musser 
David Amram 


Joseph I. Levine 


world for a long time. 


e opposite page:—Nickles:—This is it 


Mr.:Zuss:—This is what? 


Nickles:—Where they play the play 
Raymond Massey, Christopher Plummer 


New York company 
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act one 


The scene is the interior of a traveling 
curcus, Once splendidl) gilded and 
painted but now worn, tattered and 
patched from year after year after 
year on the roads of the world. The 
canvas of the tent, suspended some- 
where overhead, is thrust out and up 
and away at the back of the stage by 
a huge pole which makes the peak of 
a corner and there are blurred de- 
signs on the sagging cloth which 
might once have been the signs of the 
zodiac. The front of the stage is oc- 
cupied by two intersecting circus 
rings, the larger oj u hich, raked 
sharply forward, pushes out into the 
auditorium at audience left. The 


smaller, less sharply raked, fills the 


First Roustabout Hey! Rube! 
Second Roustabout—|a yawn and a 
stretch 

What's the rush? 

Can't even.. 

sleep on your... 

feet ; 

in this business 

First R You do all right 

They brace themselves on the 

ropes. 

Goddam tent! 

We sweat it up, they swat it down, 
Night after night afte: 

The } n the ropes and the can- 
vas Tis Lo place. The First R. in- 
spects their work. ] 

That does it. 

{ Shouting 

All... set! 

He throws himse lf down hac k of the 


center ring: sleepily 


[ The stage is empty for a moment and 
then Nickles and Mr. Zuss enter 
through the audience and stand look- 
ing at the ring, the platform, the high 
perc h. Nickles is a gaunt, sallow, 
sardonic kid in tight trousers and a 


black sweater with a white circus ven- 


dor’s jacket and a tray of popcorn 
strapped to his shoulders. Mr. Zuss is 
old, dignified 


even more by his voice. an old actor 


by his carriage and 
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center, with the butt of the great pole 
behind it, the slant of the pole being 
up and back to audience left. There is 
a railed wooden platform surmounted 
by a high perch of the kind used by 
acrobats and tank divers to audience 
left of the center ring. The platform, 
which includes a curtained wardrobe, 
is four or five feet above stage level 
and is reached by a movable, much- 
repaired ladder. The perch, perhaps 
eight feet higher, has a rope guard 
and is reached by a crude winding 
stair. The raking of the rings and the 
hang of the canvas give a sense that 
the audience too is inside the huge, 
battered, ancient tent. 


There is no curtain. The audience, en- 


fallen on evil days. He wears what 
must have been his best suit twenty 
years ago with a white coat over it 
and, strapped to his waist, a tremen- 
dous bunch of balloons of many 
colors. 
Nickles 
Vr. Zuss 
Vic kles 
Wr. Zuss 
Bare stage? 
Nickles 


Heaven and earth... 


This is it. 
This is what? 
Where they play the play. 


[contemptuously 
climbing onto the stage | 


That platform’s Heaven. 
Mr. Zuss following him 
Looks like Heaven! 
Nickles 
Vr. Zuss 


weren t there. 


As you remember it? 


Somebody’s got to 


Popcorn never sold in Heaven 
Not in my time. 

He stares around him. 
Where's the earth? 
Vickles 
He vaults the low barrier into the 
ring. 
Here's where Job sits-—at the table. 
God and Satan... 

{ gesture up towards the platform 
and the perch. 

lean above. 
Mr. Zuss 
ing up into the darkness overhead 


I wonder if we'd better, Nickles. 


suddenly uneasy: peer- 


Earth is where that table is. 


tering, sees the circus as it was left at 
the end of the last performance, per 
haps an hour ago: the canvas of the 
tent down, the ropes which hold it 
slack on their cleats, old newspapers 
and litter scattered about. Two circus 
roustabouts, big men in coveralls, are 
taking their time setting things 
straight. A couple of women, similar 
ly dressed, carry a table out into th 
center ring, fling a cloth over it, set it 
with a few glasses and a basket of 
fruit and drop a dust-cover over it. 
When the table is set the First 
Roustabout crosses to the ropes, jabs 
his fingers into his mouth and whis 
tles at the Second who is slumped 
against the platform ladder. 


Nickles 
Mr. Zuss—Better play it. 
Nickles Why not? Who cares? W: 


could show them! 


Better what 


The two best actors in America 
Vr. Zuss 


its balloons, staring Nickles up and 


dropping his belt with 


dou n 
The two best actors! 
Nickles 
[He jerks an insolent thumb towards 
the balloons. 
Selling breath in bags! 

Wr. Zuss And bags. ... 

He indicates Nickles’ popcorn tra 


And now look at us! 


with a haughty dramatic sweep 
To butter breath with! 

Nickles [deflated 

When they sell. 

Mr. Zuss 
Nickles? 
Nickles 


Unstrapping his tray, kicking it ur 


Merchandise not moving 
Moves wherever I do 


der the platform. | 

all of it. 
I wonder .. .? 
Vickles——Why not? Who cares? 
They don't. 
Mr. Zuss 


They’re not actors. 


At least we're actors 


Never acted anything. 
Vickles—[under his breath} 
That’s right: 


They only own the show. 
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Mr. Zuss 
Nickles 
the ring] 


I wonder... 


a le ap into the center of 


We could show them how it goes! 
Poor Job! That perfect creature... 
[He flings his jacket down. | 
Crumpled on the dung of earth... 
Wr. Zuss 
Vickles 
Crying to God! 
Mr. Zuss 
God! 


Challenging God! 


protesting 
Demanding justice! Of 
Imagine 


That! Asking God for justice! 
He strikes an attitude. | 


Vic } les 


I heard upon his dry dung heap 
That man cry out who cannot sleep. 
“If God is God He is not good. 
If God is good He is not... 

Vickles breaks off. | 
Shall we 
Start? You'll play the part of... 
Mr. Zuss 
jacke , 
Naturally 
Vickles—Naturally. And your mask? 
Mr. Zuss Mask! 

Nickles Mask. Naturally. You 


wouldn’t play God in your Face 


r . , 
removing his vendor’s 


would you? 
Vr. Zuss 


What's the matter with it? 


wheeling on him] 


Vickles God the Creator of the 

Universe ? 

God who hung the world in time? 

You wouldn’t hang the world in time 

With a two days’ beard on your chin 
i hicky 

Ur. Zuss 


Nickles, striking an attitude, 


Staring ¢ oldly at 


elocuting | 

WHATSOEVER IS UNDER THE WHOLI 
HEAVEN IS MINE! 

Nickles That’s what I mean: 
You need im isk 

Mr. Zuss heavy irony | 
Perhaps a more 

Ace omplished actor. 

Nickles Kiss your accomplish 
ments! 

Nobody doubts your ace omplish- 
ments nobody. 

To the audienc e.| 
We remember Mr. Zuss: 
The one man for God in the theatre! 


Mr. Zuss 


applause 


as if to the audience’s 


You make me humble. 
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Nickles 


The part was written for you. 


No. I’m serious. 


Mr. Zuss——[ gesture of protest | 
Oh! 

Nickles 3ut this is God in Job 
you're playing. 

God the Maker of the World: 
Job’s ...and ours! Leviathan .. . 
[He pokes Mr. Zuss with one long 
finger. | 


Uranium... 


You can’t play Him without a mask. 


Human faces hide too much——too 
little. 
Mr. Zuss 
himself 
What kind of mask? 
Vic kle s 


Heaven’s the great lost-and-found. 


impressed in spite of 


You'll find it somewhere. 


A gesture upward. 
Try Heaven! 

Mr. Zuss starts laboriously up the 
ladder. As he climbs Nickles mocks 
his pompous posterior with a little 
jigging song. 

If God should laugh 
The mare would calf, 
The cow would foal... 
Diddle my soul. 


Vr. Zuss 


from half-way up the ladder 


looking sharply back 


God never laughs! In the whole 
Bible! 

Nickles How could he laugh? He 
made it——the toy 
Top the world the dirty 
whirler! 
Vr. Zuss 
What’s so wrong with the world? 


Nickles Wrong with it! 


Try to spin one on a dung-heap. 


[ thundering 


I heard upon his dry dung heap 


That man cry out who cannot sleep: 
“If God is God He is not good. 

If God is good He is not God; 

Take the even, take the odd, 

I would not sleep here if I could 


Except for the little green leaves in 
the wood 


And the wind on the water.” 


Mr. Zuss has reached the platform. 


He turns with offended dignity to 
stare down at Nickles. | 

Mr. Zuss— 
Nickles 

I taste of the world. 

I’ve licked the stick that beat my 
brains out 


You are a bitter boy. 


insolently 


Stock that broke my father’s bones. 
Mr. Zuss—1 know. You've been 
around, you children! 

Our moderh hero! Our Odysseus 
Sailing sidewalks towards the turd of 
Truth and touching it at last . . . in 
triumph! 

The honest, disillusioned—child! 
You sicken me! 

Nickles—[ hurt | 

All right. I sicken you. 

[To the audience. | 

No need to be offensive is there? 

[ Shouting up to Mr. Zuss who has 
vanished into the wardrobe behind 
the platform curtain: ] 

If you would rather someone else .. . 
Mr. Zuss 
Did what? 
Nickles——Played Job. 
Mr. Zuss—Played Job? 
Nickles- 
Nat-u-rally. 


[poking his head out} 


mocking him] 


[He squats on the floor of the ring, 
contemplating the role of Job, think- 
ing it out, miming it. | 

God has killed his sons... 

his daughters... 

Taken his camels, oxen, sheep, 
Everything he has... 

and left him 

Sick and stricken on a dung-heap 
Not even the consciousness of crime 
to comfort him: 

The rags of reasons... 

Mr. Zuss 
God is reasons. 
N i hele § 


human suffering 


[ thundering | 
For the universe, yes. But 


Throbs and thrashes with the need to 

know. 

Job suffers. He must find his reason. 

He does. He finds it. He sees God! 
Nastily. 

Sees Him by that icy moonlight, 

3y that cold disclosing eye 

That stares the color out and strews 

Our lives ... 

with light... 

for nothing 

[Nickles looks up to Mr. Zuss for 

approval. | 

Mr. Zuss No! 

Not Job. Not you. I wouldn’t think of 

it. 

Nickles—T[ brought up short] 

You wouldn’t think of me for Job? 

What would you think of? 
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ir. Zuss Oh, there's always 


Someone playing Job 
“gs 


S There must be 


I yusands! What's that got to do 


lions and millions of mankind 


rned, crushed, broken, mutilated 


“| 


laughtered, and for what? For 
, 
inking 
walking round the world in the 


the wrong-shaped noses, eye- 


Living at the wrong address 
London, Berlin, Hiroshima, 

V rong night. wrong city. 

There never could have been so many 
Suffered more for less. But where do 
| come in? 

Vr Zuss shuffles une omfortably 


he 
heap 


? 


I iv the dung 


Vr. Zuss putting on a long 


red vestment he has found 
pboard 
(ll we have to do is start 
Job will join us. Job will be there 
\ kles I know I know I know 
I've seen hin 
lob is everywhere we go 
His « hildren dead, his work for 
notining, 
{Counting his losses, scraping his 
ails 
Discussing himself with his frier 
ind physicians 
iJuestioning everything the tir 
ihe stars, 
His own soul. God's provide nce 
What do / play? 
Wr. Zuss awkwardly 


What do you play? 
es What do | play ? You play 


Wr. Zuss bows majestically. 
You play God and I play 


embarrassed 
ad assumed you knew 
| 
j 


Tr Zuss losses dou narag he has 


d up in the cupboard. Nickles 


t 


iy 


s drops it with a gesture of dis 


st. Silence 


Zuss You see, 
hink of you and me as opposites 
§ Nice of you 
I didn’t mean to be nasty 
Your opposite! A de- 


g role! 


Vr. Zus I know. 
Vickles 


his foot 


picking up the rag with 


But worthy of me? Worthy of me! 
Vr. Zuss I have offended you. I 
didn’t mean to 

He disappears behind the curtain. 
Vickles Did I say I was offended ? 
Vr. Zuss 
der Nickles 
Mask. he said. No mask. . . Cos- 


tumes... 


his voice half-heard un- 


Vestures ... centuries of vestures . 


Prophets’ mantles . High priests’ 
ephods . 

Copes and surplices ... and 
stoles .. 


Nich le Ss 


{s he puts on his rag he goes baci 


50 I play opposite to God 


to the little rhyme, trying it now as 

Satan might say it 

| heard upon his dry dung heap 
That man cry out who cannot sleep 
Slowly the Satan oft Vercy 

“If God is God He is not good. 

If God is good He is not God: 

‘Take the even. take the odd 

I would not sleep here if I could 


He raises his voice for Mr. Zuss to 


“I would not sleep here if I could 
Except for the little green leaves in 
the wood 
And the wind on the water ne 
Vr Zuss emerges 
Show me the mask. 
Vr. Zuss What mask? 
kles My mask! 
You'll find it where the other was—in 
word out. 
Heaven! 
To audience 
Father of lies they call me 
Tasting the role. 
Who knows enough to know they're 
lies? 
Wr. Zuss the Satan-mask behind 
is back. the God-mask raised 
Justice has a face like this! 
Vickles nastily 
Like blinded eyes? 
Vr. Zuss Like skies 
Vickles——Of stone! 
Show me the other! 
Vr. Zuss 
Beautiful. you understand 
Vickles I know that. 


Beauty's the Creator's bait! 


You won't find it 


@ Opposite page 

Look at those lips. They've tasted 
something bitter as a broth of blood 

And spat the sup out. Was that evil? 

Basil Rathbone, Frederic Worlock; nationa 
company 


Wr. Zuss holds out the second mash 
gingerly between thumb and finger 
Vr Zuss 
to Nickles and back again 


Well? 
Vickle § doe s not speak but his eVeS 


looking from the mask 


never leave the dangling mask 
That's it j 
Vickles does not speak. 
You don’t care for it? 
It’s not precisely the expression 
Anyone would choose: I know that 
Evil is never very pretty 
Spitefulness either. Nevertheless it’s 
His: you'll grant that 
Vickles approaches the ladder, his 
eves still on the mask. 
Well, it’s your 
Option. If you won't you won't 
I can't say I blame you either 


Vir les 


He reaches up tor the mask: takes 


Let me have it. 


if 


Evil you call it! 
Look at those lips. They've tasted 
something 
Bitter as a broth of blood 
And spat the sup out. Was that evil? 
Was it? 
Spitefulness you say 
You call that grin of anguish spite? 
Eves that suffer: lips that spit 
I'd rather wear this ache of loathing 
Night after night than wear that 
other 
Once——that white indifference! 
He breaks off staring at the huge 
mask which Mr. Zuss has lifted again 
in a solemn gesture. 
Horrible! 
Horrible as a star above 
A burning. murdered, broken city! 
Silence 
I'll play the part. 
Put your mask on. 
They both lift their masks. | 
Give me the lines 


{n ominous silence, then a sound of 
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wind and out of the wind an urgent, 
distant voice. | 
The Distant V oice——W HENCE 
COMEST THOU? 

Mr. Zuss and Nickles stand per- 
fectly still, then slowly taking off 
their masks, look at each other. | 
Vickles——Who said that? 

They listen. There is only silence. | 
The D. V oice—| imperatively | 
W HENCE COMEST THOU ? 

Mr. Zuss——[a whisper | 
That was my line. 
Nickles——[a whisper | 
Yes. ... Who said it? 

Vr. Zuss—He wants us to go on. 

Nickles—Who does? 

Mr. Zuss—-[ uneasily | 

Prompter probably. Prompter some- 
where. 

Silence. ] 

Vickles——[ shouting ] 
Any... body... there? ... 

Silence. | 
Mr. Zuss—Go on! 

They put their masks back on. | 
Godmask——WHENCE . . .COMEST.. . 
THOU? 

The voice is Mr. Zuss’s but distorted 
by the mask. Silence. ] 

Mr. Zuss—T(lifting his mask a little 

a whisper | 
Go on! 

Nickles—[lifting his—irritably | 
What do I say? 

Mr. Zuss—It’s in the Bible. 
Nickles—I'm supposed to speak the 
Bib le ! 

Mr. Zuss—([scornfully ] 

Maybe that Mask of yours can speak 
it. 

Ought to know the lines by now. 
Godmask——W HENCE COMEST THOU? 
Satanmask——F ROM GOING TO AND 
FRO IN THE EARTH... 

[There is asnicker of suppressed 
laughter. } 

AND FROM WALKING UP AND 
DOWN INIT... 

{1 great guffaw: Nickles tears his 
mask off, throws it on to the stage 
where it goes on laughing until it 
chokes into silence. | 
Mr. Zuss—{ pulling his own mask 
angrily away, shouting 
What’s so funny? It’s irreverent. It’s 
blasphemous. 


After all, you are talking to God. 
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Vickles 
pain | : 
Do I leok as though I'd laughed? 


If you had seen what I have seen 


[his face distorted with 


You'd never laugh again! ... 

| He stares at his mask. ]} 

Weep either... 

Those eyes see. They see! 

Mr. Zuss——Now 

Listen! This is a simple scene. 

I play God. You play Satan. 

God is asking where you've been. 

All you have to do is tell him: 
Simple as that. “In the earth,” you 
answer, 

Nickles——[ pointing to his mask] 
Satan answers. 

Mr. Zuss—( shouting | 

All right—Satan! 

[Two buxom maids in frilly aprons 
appear. They remove the dust cover 
from the table. Mr. Zuss and Nickles 
stare. Their voices drop. | 

Let’s get on. Let’s play the play. 
Vickles——You really think we're. . . 
playing? 

Mr. Zuss—Aren’t we? 

Somebody is. Satan maybe. 

Maybe Satan’s playing you. 

Let’s begin from the beginning. 
Ready? 

[ The two maids go on with their work 
paying no attention. | 

Masks! 

{ Nickless and Mr. Zuss raise their 
masks to their faces. | 

Godmask——W HENCE COMEST THOU? 
Satanmask——F ROM GOING TO AND 
FRO IN THE EARTH .. . AND FROM 
WALKING UP AND DOWN IN IT. 

[The maids have finished their work 
and stand primly aside as J. B. enters 
the ring of home. He is a big, hand- 
some, sanguine, vigorous man in his 
middle thirties. | 

Godmask——HAst THOU CONSIDERED 
MY SERVANT JOB... 

THAT THERE IS NONE LIKE HIM ON 
EARTH... 

[Sarah follows J. B. as the light in- 
creases. She is a fine woman with a 
laughing pretty face and a full firm 
mouth——all New England in her 
look and carriage. She is younger 
than her husband. | 

A PERFECT AND AN UPRIGHT MAN... 


[The five children follow, all blonde, 


@ Opposite page: 

J.B.—. . . What a bird He sent us! 

Cooked to a turn! 

Ruth—He heard! He heard! 

James Daly, Nan Martin, Ronnie Walken, Candy 
Moore, Jeffrey Rowland; New York co.) 


all beautiful. David is thirteen, Mary 
twelve, Jonathan ten, Ruth eight, 
Rebecca six. They are well-behaved 
but vividly alive, laughing, crowding 
each other. } 

ONE 

THAT FEARETH GOD AND ESCHEWETH 
EVIL... 

The platform light darkens, leaving 
“Heaven” in a half light. Sarah takes 
her place at one end of the table, 
Rebecca beside her. She motions the 
other children smilingly to their 
places. They stand behind their 
chairs, the two maids beyond them. 
J.B. stands at the table’s head. | 
Sarah—J.B.... 

[The heads bow. } 

J.B.— Our Father which art in 
Heaven 

Give us this day our daily bread. 
Rebecca and Ruth——( pulling their 
chairs out, clattering into them] 
Amenamen. 

The Older Children- 


but no less eagerness | 


[less haste 


Amen! 

The Maids—[ wheeling majestically 
but urgently to go out | 

Amen! 

Sarah——(to J.B. over the rattle of 
dishes and the clatter of talk as she 
sits down | 

That was short and sweet, my darling. 
J.B.— [siting down) 

What was? 

Sarah—Grace was. 

J.B. { cheerfully | 

All the essentials. 

Sarah—Give? Eat? 

J.B.—RBesides they’re hungry. 
Sarah——That’s what grace is for 
the hunger. 

[To Rebecca, smiling, leaning over to 
tie her bib.) 

Mouth and meat by grace amazed 
God upon my lips is praised. 

[The maids parade in with a huge 
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turkey on a silver platter, serving 

dishes, a bottle of wine in a napkin. | 

Var) Papa! Papa! He heard! He 

heard! 

David Who did? 
Ourfatherwhichartinheaven. 


nudging the bird gently with 
lid indeed. What a bird He sent 


yaturn! 
heard! He heard! 
He heard! He heard! 
nta bird! 
That's enough now, chil- 


Quiet! 


x 
‘ 


. our father’s counting. 


ii 


).D Not today. 
Not this gobbler. Feed a regiment 
Nothing wrong with the food or the 


y either what's w rong with 
He begins carving expertly and rap- 


Tell me what day it is. 
Jonathar lurkey Day. 
Vary——Cranberry Day. 
Succotash Day. 
When we all can have white. 
And giblets to bite. 

And two kinds of pie. 
Jonathan And squash in your eye. 
Mar) (nd mashed potatoes with 
puddles of butter. 

Jonathar And gravy and such 
. ao le 


children are screaming with 
l tughter 
Sarah—Children! 


] snathar 


And all eat too much. 


\ 


gasping 


arah Children! 
Quite ¢! (uiet every one of you! 
Answer your father’s question, 
Jonathan. 

Tell him what day it is. 
Jonathar hushed 
Thanksgiving 

Saral What day is that? 
nathar Thanksgiving Day 


The Day we give thanks to 


} or His goodness 
And did you, David? Did 


of you thanked God? 


1anked Him? 


There is an awkward silence. Mr. 
Zuss, who has climbed to his high 
perch becomes visible there, leaning 
over, looking down. | 
Thanked Him for everything? 

The children’s heads are down. J.B. 
busies himself with his carving. 
Sarah gently | 
God doesn't give all this for nothing: 
\ good home, good food, 

Father, mother, brothers, sisters. 
We too have our part to play. 

If we do our part He does His: 
He always has. If we forget Him 


He will forget. Forever. In every- 


thing 
David! 


David raises his head reluctantly. 


Did you think of God? 

David does not reply. 
Did you think, when you woke in 
your beds this morning, 
Any one of you, of Him? 

Silence. 
J.B uncomfortable | 
Ot course they did. They couldn't 
have helped _ er 
Sweet Sal! Sweet Sal! 
Children know the grace of God 
Better than most of us. They see the 
world 
The way the morning brings it back 
to them, 
New and born and fresh and wonder- 
ful... 
Sarah interrupting, her voice 
rising anxiously 
Please, Job! I want the children 
Somehow to understand this day, this 
Feast.... 

Her voice breaks. 

J.B.—Forgive me, Sal. I’m sorry. 
But they 
Do. They understand. A little. 

He puts down his knife and fork, 
pushes his plate bac k. 

Look at me, all of you. 

Vr. Zuss on his high pert h and 
Nickles at the platform rail watch 
with a growing intensity, ominous 
and thre atening 
Ruth, you answer. 

Why do we eat all this 
All this food? 

Ruth twists her napkin.) 
You, say, Rebecca 
You're the littlest of us all 
Why? 


these dishes: 


Rebecca—Because it’s good? 
Sarah—Baby! 

Ah, my poor baby! 
JB. Why your poor baby? 
She’s right, isn’t she? It is. It’s good. 
Sarah Good 
to us. 

Vickles looks up at Vr. Zuss. | 
J.B. She knows that 


and God has sent it 


Sarah Does she? 

[She raises her head sharply. | 
Job! ... 
dao yout 

Their eyes meet; hers drop. | 
\ickles 
Vr. Zuss 
What do you think? Think he knows? 


Think he knows what God can send 


whispering up at 


him? 
Sarah——Oh, I think you do. 

. only. 
limes like this, when we're to- 
gether... 
I get frightened, Job... . We have so 
Much. 
J.B dead serious 
You ought to think I know 
Even if no one else should, you 
should. 
Never since I learned to tell 
My shadow from my shirt, not once, 
Not a watch-tick, have I doubted 
God was on my side—was helping 
me. 
Vickles 


1 hat’s our yigeon! 
pig 


to the audien¢ é 


J.B.—T've always known. 

Even young and poor I knew it. 
People called it luck: it wasn’t. 

I never thought so from the first 

Fine silver dollar to the last 
Controlling interest in some company 
I couldn't get 
Luck 

Vary That’s in the story. 
Jonathan—Tell the 

Story! 

Ruth—Tell the lucky story! 
Rebecca Lucky. lucky. tell the 
lucky! 

J .B—l getting to his feet to carve 
Tell the lucky? Tell the lucky 


Fellow came up to me once in a res 


and got. It isn’t 


taurant: 

“J.B.,” he says—I knew him 

“Why do you get the best of the rest 
of us?’ 


Fellow n amed Foley. 


, 
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[ think, or Sullivan: 

New-come man he was in town. 
Vary Your turn, Mother. 
Sarah Patrick Sullivan! 
IB. and the Childrer together in 
a shouted chant 

Patrick Sullivan, that’s the man! 

|B “Why do you get the best of 
the rest olf us? 

I've got 48 many brains as you 


I work as hard. I keep the lamp lit 


t is.” says Sul- 


out the win 


That's why.” 


“T get the best 


“Why what? 
ot you 

It’s God’s country, Mr. Sullivan.” 
!.B. and Ch “God forbid!” savs 
Mr. Sullivan 

I.B I laughed till I choked. He 
only looked at me 

“Lucky so-and-so.” he vells. 

IB. and Ch a tremendous shout 
Poor Mr. Sullivan 

Caeul aaesl 

Poor Mr. Sullivan 

/.B sober 


It isn’t luck when God is good to you: 


It’s something more. It’s like those 
dizzy 

Daft old lads who douse for water. 
They feel the alder twig twist down 
And know thev ve got it and they 
have 

They've got it. Blast the ledge and 
water 

Gushes at you 

It wasn’t luck 


felt the 
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Gush go shuddering through their 
shoulders, 
huge 

\s some mysterious certainty of opu- 
lence. 
They couldn't hold it. | can’t hold it. 
He looks at Sarah. 
I’ve always known that God was with 
me. 
I’ve tried to show I knew it 
Only in words 

Vickles laughs a soundless laugh up 
at Mr. Zuss on his perch 
Sarah touched 
Oh. vou have 
I know you have And it’s ridiculous. 
Childish, and I shouldn’t be 

itraid 
Not even now 
thir 


suddenly every- 
Fills to overflowing in me 

Brimming the fullness till I feel 

My happiness impending like 
danger. 

If ever anyone deserved it. vou do 
IB. Phat’s not tr if I don’t deserve 
if. 

It’s not ; iestion of desrving 

Sarat t is. That’s all the ques- 
tion 

However could we 

/ B Nobody aes 

Not the world that God has 


There is a moment’s strained si- 


, 
lence, then. J.B. is laughing 


But I believe in it, Sal. It 
I trust my luck 


~woaness to me 


Oh. I know 
I know you trust it. That’s what 
frightens me 
It’s not so simple as all that. 
They mustn't think it is. God 
punishes. 
God rewards and God can punish 
Us He has rewarded. Wonderfully. 
Ke pt us from harm, eae h one—each 
one 
And why? Because of you—your 
faithfulness 
] B. No. Because He’s just. 
He turns to David 
David! 
He'll never change. A man can count 
on Him. 
Look at the world, the order of it: 


The certainty of day’s return .. 


He pours himse ly a glass of wine, 
raises his glass to Sarah. | 
To be, become and end are beautiful 
lrust our luck! My Sal, trust in it! 
Vickles doubles up in soundless 
laughter as the family sits motion- 
less, silent and oblivious. 

Vickles Trust in our luck! Our 
life! Trust in it! 

Vr. Zuss You don't like him 
Vickles I don’t have to 
You're the one that has to like 
him 

The love of life! The love of life! 
Poisoning their little minds 
With love of life! At that age! 
Ur. Zuss No, 
I thought he made that small familiar 
Feast a true thanksgiving. Only 


Vickles 


For whom? For when 


Thanksgiving for what? 
” 


The best thing vou can teach your 
children 

Next to never drawing breath 

Is choking on it! 

He looks up at Mr Zuss: that 
“only” has just registered. 

Only what? 

Ur. Zuss Only 
knows 

Vickles Knows what? 
Ur. Zuss He’s ... in it. 
Vickles 
Vr. Zuss He’s in the . . .play 
ought to know 


I wonder if he 


He’s in what? 


He has the wealth. the wile, the 
dren ° 
{ pologetically. 


Position in the world 


Vickles 
Vr. Zuss 


He loves God, if that’s what you’re 


? 


The piety ‘ 


furning on him 


Saving 

Vickl Piety’s hard enough to 
take 

Among the poor who have to practice 
it 

Mr. Zuss 
he’s grateful. 
Vickles Bought and paid for like a 


waiters smirk! 


This man has his—and 


You know what talks when that man’s 
talking? 

All that gravy on his plate 

His cash 


dren. 


his pretty wife his chil- 


' Nickles turns challengingly on Mr 


Zuss. 
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Wait till you lift the lot—he’ll sing 
Another canticle—to different music. 
[ The Maids signal the end of the 
meal by carrying out the turkey and 
lifting and folding the cloth. Sarah 
has taken Rebecca on her knees and 
- is rocking the drowsy child.) 

!.B— [smiling at them, half-saying, 
halj-singing the words | 

I love Monday ... Tuesday .. . Wed- 
nesday... 

Where have Monday, Tuesday gone? 
Sarah——[ singing over Rebecca’s 
golden head | 

Under the grass tree, 
Under the green tree, 
One by one. 

The Whole Family 


Tuesday, Wednesday, 


I love Monday, 


Where have Monday, Tuesday gone? 
Under the grass tree, 

Under the green tree, 

One by one 

{ They rise and go out as though re- 
tiring to the living room, all of them 
singing together. Only J.B. lingers 
behind, standing at the table’s head 
listening to their voices as they go.} 
Caught as we are in Heaven’s quan- 
dary 

Is it we or they are gone 

Under the grass tree, 

Under the green tree. 

J.B.— speaking the slow words | 

I love Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day... 

[f.B. goes out after the others. 
Nickles——God will teach him better, 
won't He? 

God will show him what the world 


is —_ 

Nastily. 

What a man is! The ignoble crea- 
ture—— 

Victim of the spinning joke! 

Mr. Zuss—Teach him better than he 
knows! — 

God will show him God- what God 
is: 

Enormous pattern of the steep of 
stars. 

Minute perfection of the frozen crys- 
tal, 

Inimitable architecture of the slow, 
Cold, silent, ignorant sea-snail: 

The unimaginable will of stone: 
Infinite mind in midge of matter! 
Nickles—Infinite mush! Wait till 
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your pigeon 

Pecks at the world the way the rest 
do— 

Eager beak to naked bum! 

Mr. Zuss 
tongue torn out! 
Nickles 
silently. 
[ Nickles dodges down to the front of 
the outer ring as Sarah and J.B. re- 
turn alone. They stand together look- 
ing out as though into a warm sunset 
light.) 


-You ought to have your 


All men should: to suffer 


Mr. Zuss—( dropping his voice | 

Nothing this good man might suffer, 
Nothing at all, would make him yelp 
As you do. He’d praise God no matter. 
Vickles——Why must he suffer then? 

The question catches Mr. Zuss off 

balance. | 
Mr. Zuss 
Nickles—[ softly] 


To praise! 


He praises now. Like a canary. 
[ Silence. ] 
Shall I tell you why? 

Violently. | 
To learn! 

Every human creature born 

Is born into the bright delusion 
Beauty and loving-kindness care for 
him. 

Suffering teaches! Suffering’s good 
for us! 

Imagine men and women dying 

Still believing that the cuddling arms 
Enclosed them! They would find the 
worms 

Peculiar nurses, wouldn't they? 

J.B. yawning luxuriously, puts his 
arm around Sarah. She leans lovingly 
against him. They kiss each other. | 
W ouldn’t they? 

(J.B. and Sarah stroll slowly out as 


Nickles breaks into a jigging chant. | 


What once was cuddled 

Must learn to kiss 

The cold worm’s mouth: 

That’s all the mystery. 

That’s the whole muddle. 

Well, we learn it. 

God is merciful and we learn it .. . 
We learn to wish we'd never lived! 
Second Roustabout——[ kicking feet 
of First who is asleep still behind the 
ring | 

Here we go. 

Nickles——Here we go. 


Mr. Zuss 


He'll never learn that 


@ opposite page: 

First Soldier—. . . Just to tell you we knew 
David... 

Second Soldier—Maybe drink to David 
maybe... 

Sarah—Yes! Oh Yes! Let’s drink to David. 
[Basil Rathbone, James Ray, Michael Higgins, 
Richard Kuss, Eulalie Noble; national co.) 


lesson. Never! 

Nickles——-Wen’t he? When the an- 
guish starts? 

Shall I tell you how it, ends? 

Shall I prophesy? I see our 

Smug world-master on his dung heap, 
Naked, miserable, and alone, 
Pissing the stars. Ridiculous ges- 
ture! —— 
Nevertheless a gesture——meaning 
All there is on earth to mean: 

Man’s last word... and worthy of 
him! 

Mr. Zuss—He'll trust the will of 
God no matter. 

Nickles——Why try the trust then? 
Mr. Zuss——Why? 

[ Triumphantly.)} 

To see! 

Nickles——{ contemptuously ] 

See... what? 

Mr. Zuss—See ... God! 

Vickles——A fine sight from an ash 
pile, certainly. 

Mr. Zuss—It’s from the ash heap 
God is seen 

Always! Always from the ashes. 
Every saint and martyr knew that. 
[There is an angry rushing and rus- 
tling of wind.] 

The Distant Voice—l[imperatively 
as a prompter returning his company 
to the business in hand] 

HAST THOU CONSIDERED MY SERVANT, 
JOB... 

[ Startled, Mr. Zuss and Nickles lift 
their masks. The lighting fades into a 
large ominous brocding dusk like the 
dusk before thunder. } 
Godmask——HASsT THOU CONSIDERED 
MY SERVANT JOB 

THAT THERE IS NONE LIKE HIM ON 
THE EARTH, 

A PERFECT AND AN UPRIGHT MAN, ONE 
THAT FEARETH GOD AND ESCHEWETH 
EVIL? 

Satanmask——[insinuatingly } 

DoTH JOB FEAR GOD FOR NAUGHT? 
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HAST THOU NOT MADE AN HEDGE 
ABOUT HIM 
AND ABOLT HIS HOUSI 
AND ABOUT ALL THAT HE HATH 
EVERY SIDE? 
rHOU HAST BLESSED THE WORK OF HIS 
HANDS 
AND HIS SUBSTANCE IS INCREASED 
The Satanmask voice drops. 


BUT PUT FORTH THINE HAND NOW AND 


ALL THAT HE HATH 
AND HE WI 
CURSE THEE TO THY FACE! 
Godmas! na furious, great 
Zuss’s arm thrown out ina 
femptuous commu 


} 


1ATH ISIN THY POWER! 
mockingely. removes 
T he Distant V oice 
one of pure command 
ire ONLY ... UPON HIM- 
SELI PUT NOT FORTH THY HAND 
1 burst of band music. A few figures 


7 J 
soldiers, sailors, giris seen ¢ 


ly in a jubilant street scene. Then 
across the back of the stage the two 
roustabouts. dressed as Soldi rs. 


\ 


arahienters the center ring, preter 


to look out ofa window. calls ba 
lB. 

Look. Job! Look! Across 
the street 
[wo soldiers 
IRB entering 
What about them? 
Sarah Only they 
stare . 
J.B Stare 
Sarah The house. 
I think they're drunk . A little 
I B rises. stands be side he £ his 
arm around her waist 
Plastered! 
Sarah One of them anyway. He 
wobbl« he 
LB [That's no wobble. That’s a 
waltz ste p 
sarah They're at the door 
IB. They sure are. 
Saral What do you think they 
JB. I don’t know 
Sarah What do you think they 


want. two soldiers? 


JB No idea. Johnson will tend to 


them. 
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Sarah l'\e never seen such staring 
eyes, 

J.B.— Glazed. Just glazed. 

Sarah I know. Job. 

They have some kind of message for 
us, 

David has sent them with a mes- 
sage 

Something about his regiment. 


they're coming 


Every day now, ship by ship. 


I hear them in the harbor coming. 


He couldn't write and so he sent them. 


IB. Pretty drunk for messengers. 


those soldiers. 


Sarah What does it matter? 
They're just boys 
They've just got home. It doesn’t 
matter. 
IB Johnson's a judge of drunks. 
He'll handle them. 
Sarah He mustn’t send them off 
Don't let him! 
Vickles an aflected voice 

. gentlemen to see you 
Friends, they say. of Mr. David 
Sarah Oh. I knew! I knew! I 
knew! 


The two Soldiers enter the ring. 


Two young 


Vickles watches from outside. 


IB Come in gentlemen. Come in 


Come in. 

David's friends are always welcome 
This is David's mother. 

Sarah Won't vou sit 

Down? 
First Soldier 
Punk! 


Any friends of David's. 


What did I tell you, 


Sarah There. 
Sit down. 
First S—lt's just . . 

number. 

Sarah And David asked you to 
drop in. 
First S. Any friend of his, he told 
us 

Any time. 
Second Soldier 
A cold, hard march... 

First S. What the 

Hell's the matter with you! You 
drunk? 

Sarah Sit by the fire, both of you. 
Where was he? 

First S. Where was who? 

Sarah David. 


First S. When? 


And we were ¢ old: 


JB. When he told you. 
First S. In the mess. 

Any friends of his, he told us. 
Any time atall... 
Why? 

Belligerently. 
You think we're lying to you? 
J .B—Certainly 

Not. 
First S. You think we never knew 
him ? 

Sarah Of course you did. You do 
First S. We knew him. 
Second S.—Fumbling among the 


laces .. 
First S Will you shut 
Up. or will I clout you, Big Mouth! 
To Sarah. 
That’s why we come; because we 
knew him. 
Second S. To tell you how we knew 
him. 
Sarah Thank you. 
Silence 
Second S. How it was with him 
First S Listen, Punk! 
How. by night, by 
chance, darkling ... 
By the dark of chance 


The Second Soldier loses the trair 


Second S. 


of his thought, looks at the First, at 
Sarah. lets his head drop. 
First S He’s drunk. 


Second S. The war done 


the guns silent. . 

He raises his head, his pale face 
drawn. | 
No one knows who gave the order 
First S raising his voice 
Like I say, because he said to 

Any friend of his he said to 

Just to tell you we knew David... 
Second §S. Maybe drink to David 
maybe... 

Sarah Yes! Oh Yes! Let’s drink to 
David. 

J.B. who is staring intently at the 
Second Soldier does not move. 

J.B.! 
JB. recovering himself, mechani 
cally 

Bourbon? Scotch? 

First S Now you're 

Cooking! 

Sarah—That’s right. Put your feet 
up. 

Oh. they're not too dirty. David's are 
Dirtier. I'm sure of that 
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Second S David's feet! 


First S I'll say they are. 

Look! What’s going on here: David's 
Feet! 

Sarah I meant with all that 
mare hing 
First S I don’t get it Look, it’s 
true 

They didn’t have the right length lum- 


ber 


We did the best we could... 
Silence 

IB What in 

God’s name are you saying, Soldier? 

Sarah rising 

What does he mean. the lumber? 
Silence 

First S You don’t 

Know? Ain’t that the army for you! 
To the Second Soldi« r.] 


They don’t know. They never told 


Told us what? 
We better go 
No! Please! Please! No! 
S Come on, we're getting 
ut. you lunkhead 


Not until you’ve told me, 


haps you'd better. Sarah 


tral Please, 
forcing his way past J.B. 


le 


is! ... Jesus! 


Vr Zuss on his high pere h has be 


ome gradually visible during the last 


feu speeches He holds a huge, 
1dded, circus drumstick which he 
lifts. leaning forward and calling 


chles in an angry u hisper. | 


got no choice 


mankind are ilways ready 
he drumstick an 
reisan almost in 


like thunder 


End of it... 
we had a letter... 

Nickles and Mr. Zuss are watching 
intently from the ring side and the 
high perch. The Second Soldier, who 
has sat motionless, rises, crosses the 
ring, begins slowly, painfully, almost 
mechanically, to speak. 

Second S. What shall I say to you? 
What I saw? 

What I believe I saw? 

Or what 

I must have seen... 

and have forgotten 

Sarah to herself. as though the 
word were a charm to be spoken to 
ward off danger 

David is our son, our son, our son! 
Vickles 

It can’t be. 
IB. David's all right. He is. He 
has to be. 
Vickles 
Not to 
Job, the perfect and the upright man. 
IB. ] know he is The war is over. 
Vickles Job deserves his luck He’s 
earned it. 

JB. It never could have 
Never. 

Never in this world. 
Vickles 
Suppose it did, though—suppose it 
did! 

What would this world be made of 


Can't be happening to us. 


God won't let it happen. 


lappened. 


This world! This world! 


then? 
Sarah to the Second Soldier, 
touching his face 

David's all right. I know he is 
Second S | ONLY AM ESCAPED 
ALONE TO TELL THEE 

He goes out. Sarah’s voice as she 
speaks is numb with ine redulity. 
Sarah Job! He’s dead! God has 
taken him 

She mak es her way blindly out of 
the ring. 

/.B We had a /etter. After the end 
ot it 

Sarah § voice 1s heard a single sob. 
1.B. runs to her 

Vickles nast ip to Mr. Zuss 
Even a perfect and an upright man, 
Teach him long enough, might learn! 
Ur. Zuss icily 
Learn what? 
Vickles 


2 
as Reporters. a ¢ can 1 


Roustabouts 


to one, an old hat to the oth er 
Your providence! 


Mr. Zuss 


his tremendous voice | 


all the resonances of 


Keep your 
Tongue in your teeth! 

Vickles, leering up at him, reaches 
into the darkness under the platform. 
There a phrase of dance music as 
though a door had opened and closed 
and Nickles draws in out of the shad- 
ows a pretty girl in an evening dress. 
He swings her towards the Two Re- 
porters who start tou ards the center 
ring which is now dark. 

The Girl I don’t like it. 

Vickles You'll do fine. 

The Girl I don’t like it 

I wish I was home in bed with a good 
Boy . . . or something. I don’t like it. 
First Reporter You'll do fine 

The Girl I won't do fine: 

I'm frightened. 

First R 
them, 
Get them talking, keep them look- 
ing.. 
The Girl 
why don’t you? 

First R. Sure, and get the brush 
off. Girl like 

You can keep them talking: keep 
them 


Looking. that is... 


He slaps her roundly on the rump 


All vou do. vou go upto 


Go up to them yourselves, 


Pretty girl! 
i Vir kles crosses to the ladde r, sits 
down as though on the stoop of a 
house and lights a cigarette. Mr. Zuss 
can be faintly seen climbing down to 
the platform where he too lights a 
cigarette. leaning on the rail and 
watching 
The Girl 
it 

Keep them talking till a flash bulk 
Smacks them naked in the face 
It’s horrible! 

First R 


How do I get the photograph with- 


All I know is I don’t like 


It’s genius! Listen, lady! 


out? 

Answer me that. How do I get the 
Look a mother’s face has maybe 
Once in a lifetime: just before 

Her mouth knows. when her eves are 
knowing ? 


The G I can’t do it 


Fi Sf in She can't do t 
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\ll you got to do is walk. 

Wiggle your can. Keep them looking. 
Then he tells them. Then | take them. 
Then you beat it. Then that’s that— 
Except the drink we're going to buy 
you 

Payday evening if you're good—— 
And if you're not there’s lots of liars. 
Second Reporter 
tell them: I do. 
The Girl—Why do you? 
Second R. 


Theres always someone has to 


~You don’t have to 


Because I have to. 


someone 
Chosen by the chance of seeing, 

By the accident of sight 

Having witnessed, having seen... 
He only cee 

First R—T( brutally 

He was there. He has to. 

Route Two. Under the viaduct. 
Traveling seventy—seventy-five. 

Kid was driving them was drunk. 
Had to be drunk. Just drove into it. 
He was walking home. He saw it. 
Saw it start to. Saw it had to. 

Saw it happen. J.B.’s son. 

J.B.’s daughter. Four in all. 

All the four of them just kids 
Screaming when they hit the wall. 
Second R.—Then silent . . 

Blonde in all that blood... 

The Girl—[ her vuice rising | 

He can’t tell them that! 

First R— He has to. 

Someone has to. They don’t know. 
They been out all evening somewhere. 
The Girl—[ hysterically | 

They don’t have to know! 

First R—They have to. 

| Pulling his camera around. | 

That’s them. They're coming. Quiet! 
The Girl 
I can’t do it. 
First R. 


cigarette into her mouth: lighting it] 


—[a scream | 
[ brutally, forcing his 


You can do it. 

[J.B. and Sarah, arm in arm, walk 
slowly into the first circle of light. | 
Second R.—\( hanging back, turning 
away towards the audience, speaking 
almost in a whisper. | 

L who have understood nothing .. . 
have known 

Nothing... 

have been answered nothing .. . 

I only am escaped alone... 


The Girl [crossing to meet J.B. 
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and Sarah with an affected walk, the 

First Reporter screening himself be- 

hind her | 

Good 

Evening. What a pleasant evening. 

Back from the theatre so soon? 

We're neighbors, don’t you know? 

You've met my 

Miffkin walking me each morning... . 

You know, Muff, my purple poodle... 
She walks beside them.] 

Isn't it a pleasant evening! 

Second R.—(turning toward them | 

I’m from the press. There’s eben an 

accident... 
He falters. 

First R. 

Four kids in a car. They’re dead. 

Two were yours. Your son. Your 

daughter. 


savagely 


Cops have got them in a cab. 

Any minute now they'll be here. 

He raises his camera over The Girl’s 
shoulder. | 


The Girl 


screaming | 


[in her own voice, 


Don’t look! Cover your face! 

Sarah [with scarcely the breath to 
say it | 

Mary! Jonathan! 

[The flash of the bulb. J.B. throws his 
arm up as if to ward off a blow, turns 
to Sarah who has not moved, turns 
back, blinded by the flash.) 

IB You bastards! 

[He lunges after the two Reporters 
and The Girl but they have scattered 
in the dark.) 

I'll beat your god damned brains 
OM... 

W here have you 

Gone .. 

Answer me... 

Answer me. 

[Sarah moving like a sleep-walker 
through the circles of light, enters the 
ring of home. She touches a chair, 
goes down on her knees beside it, 
clinging to it. J.B. follows her, stands 
beside her. His voice falters. | 

Answer me... 

Sarah numbly | 

Why did you follow them? 

[Her head drops against the chair. 
It wasn’t 

They that did it... 

It wasn’t they. 

[There is a long silence.] 
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What had they done to Him... 
those children . . . 

[ Nickles, lighting a cigarette, grins 
back up over his shoulder at Mr. Zuss 
on the platform above. } 

J.B.—Don’t Sarah. Don’t. It doesn’t. 
Help to think that. 

Sarah—Doesn’t ... help .. .? 

What can help them——now? 
J.B.—l[a clumsy gesture | 

It... happened... 

Sarah—[ fiercely] 

Yes! And Who let it happen? 

Mr. Zuss 
SHALL WE 


(a whisper | 


TAKE THE GOOD AND NOT THE EVIL? 
J.B.— SHALL WE TAKE THE Goop 
AND NOT THE EVIL? We have to take 
the evil—Evil with good. 

It doesn’t mean there 

Is no good. eee 

[Sarah runs off.] 

Mr. Zuss 
you! 
J.B.— {| following her] 

Sticks and stones and steel are 
chances. 


You know that. Don’t 


There’s no will in stone and steel . 

It happens to us... 

Sarah——| Off} 

No. Don’t touch me! 

Nickles——{ starting for the darkness 
in the rear, where the two Rousta- 
bouts are waiting} 


Starting isn’t it? 


Mr. Zuss——Wait a minute. 
Nickles Worried? 
Mr. Zuss —[f too loud] 


No! Where are you going? 

Nickles [he gives the Roustabouts 

black, shiny raincoats, turning then 

into Police Officers | 

Just a walk in the earth for my healt 
or Somebody's. 


Mr, Zuss——Leave him alone a min- 
ute. 

Nickles Who? Me? AmI... 
God? 
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Why should we leave him alone? He’s 
suffering 
It’s an old role... 
played like a mouth organ. 
Any fool on earth can learn... 
Despair in six, short, easy lessons! 
He whistles. A police siren echoes 
the sound J.B crosses the ba¢ k of the 
stage, meets the Two Police Officers 
Give him another little, needling 
Nudge between the withers and the 
works 
He'll learn 
He's desperate now... 
You'll teach him. 
1].B. and the Two Police Ofiicers 
enter the ring. The First Police Of- 


ficer takes a position behind the table, 


using it as a desk. The Second stands 
Tl ith his bac k to the audient 4 
First Police Officer Sorry to ques- 
tion vou like this. We got ‘a 
Get the story. 
IB. Sarah! Sarah! 
Sarah enters, slowly. 
First P.O. 


Turning your house into 


IB It doesn’t 
M aiter 

Saran toneless 
Nothing matters but to 
Know. 
First P.O 
Silence. 
1B Two 
First P.O. 


(,ir 


How many children? 


wriuing 

Sarah Our boys are .. . dead. 
First P.O. writin 
Girls 

Names? 


Ruth, Rebecca 


g 
- 


Ruth is the 
Oldest 
First P.O. 


1B Ruth? 


And you saw her last? 


Saral her voice rising 
It's Rebecca is missing! 
IB silencing her 
He 
Knows 
at harshly 
' It's God that knows! 
There is an awkward silence. When 


s again her voice 1s 


ttlest one. She's gone 


How | mgago? 


Sarah Oh... hours! 
First P.O. 


now. 


It’s three in the morning 


JB. Since seven. 
First P.O. 
And you reported it... 

J.B. Yes. 

First P.O When? 

J.B.—One o'clock. A quarter after. 


writing | 


W e looked for her evervwhere. ot 
course. 

Then we thought I thought 
somebody... 

Maybe the telephone would ring. 
First PO. 


your own! 


And you'd do better on 


JB. reluctantly 
Yes. 
Sarah Yes! Yes! Yes! 
We believe in our luck in this house! 
We've earned the right to! We believe 
“aa 
Bitterly. 
All but the bad! 
Vickles That’s telling him! 
That’s telling him! 
If God is Will 
And Will is Well 
Then what is ill? 
God still? 
Dew tell! 

Mr. Zuss on the platform does not 
seem to hear. He is listening intently 
to the scene at the table. 

First P.O. And nobody tele- 
phoned? 

JB. Nobody telephoned 

First P.O. 
Dressed? How was she 

Dressed ? 

JB. turning for the first time to 
look at Sarah 

White? 

Sarah White! You saw her 
Glimmering in the twilight 

First P.O. 
White 
Sarah All but her 


Shoes 


writing 


writing 


The First Officer looks up at the 
Second, 

First P.O Her shoes were what? 
Sarah Red. 

The First Officer looks up again. 
The Second turns his face away 
First P.O. 
brella? 


Sarah Parasol 


Rebecca have a red um- 


First P.O. 


Sarah Parasol. Yes, she might have 


Little toy umbrella. 


had one, 
First P.O. 


one ¢ 


You mean she owned 


Sarah Yes. It belonged toa 

Big doll we bought her once. 
Scarlet silk. It opens and closes. 
She kept it when the doll gave out. 
She used to take it to bed with her 
even 

Open and close it. 

The First Officer looks up for the 
third time at the Second, whose face, 
still turned away, is like stone. 

JLB. a step forward 
You've found the parasol! 

Wr. Zuss brings his drumstick 
down: a heavy sound. 
Second Police Officer 
little, slender parcel in his hands 
What will it tell you? Will it tell vou 


why ? 


turning, a 


He cuts the strings which bind it as 
he talks. 
Out in the desert in the tombs 

\re potter’s figures: two of warriors, 
Two of worthies, two of monsters. 
Ask them why. They will not answer 
you... 
Can the tooth among the stones make 
answer!’ .. 
Can the seven bones reply? ... 
Death is a bone that stammers... 
a tooth 
Among the flints that has forgotten 

{ red doll’s parasol falls out of the 
paper on to the table. The Second Of.- 
ficer turns and goes out. J.B. picks 
the parasol up; stands staring at it 
Sarah looks way. As the First Officer 
speaks she goes slowly out. 
First P.O. 
quarter past 
Pounding his beat by the back of the 
lumberyard 


Just past midnight 


Somebody runs and he yells and they 
stumble— 


sig kid nineteen maybe 


I 
Hopped to the eyes and scared 


scared 

Bloodless he could barely breathe 
Constable yanks him up by the 
britches: 

“All right! Take me to it!” 

Just a shot in the dark, he was so 
Goddam scared there had to be some 
thing 
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Well 
he took him to it 
Back of the 
Lumber trucks beside the track. 
It was tight in her fist when he found 
her still 
The First Officer goes out. 


vtheedling whisper, his 


ence 


to say it, Mister 


yw is ie time Now is 


1B THE LORD GI\ 
His voice bre 


[HE LORD TAK! 


chispering 
ESSED BE THI 


ould he 


knows 
knows Who 


nken child! 


iurdered by 


nsent! Fore- 


1 blesses God 


ched up the 


r j 
parcel 


' 
to His face 
’ 
rumstick, brings 
hI] , ’ 
{ blinding flash: another: 
le § 5s ashe s at the ropes with the 
anvas falls be yond if the 
vis streaked uitha smoulder 
on of a stormy 
} 
a burned-out city far away 
is a jangled sound of scream- 
ai 


, "7 } 
r,crrens and taliiing walis: then 


nee then. out of the 
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silence and the dark, faintly distin- 
guishable, stumbling forms moving 
towards the center ring from the back 
and right. 
Vrs. Botticelli 
Viss Mabel 


( ripes! | ook oul with your leet, « ant 


stumbling against 


you. 

Miss Mabel How can a lady look 
out with her feet? 

It's hard enough wit 

this smother 

Child—I'm cold 

Vrs. Le sure Cs 

skirt 

Jolly He’s cold: wet and cold 
Child I’m cold 

Urs. Murphy Somebody give me a 
finger to follow 


There isn’t a walk or 


Vrs. B 

You'll fall 

Vrs. Adams 

gone 

Child Mother! I'm 

Cold 

Vrs. Lesure I know. I know 
Mrs. Adams ( ding with Mi 
Vahel 

Land's 

Sakes! Oh 

Vrs. B Who? 

Urs. Adams Where are 
headed ? 

Viss Mabe Wherever I’m going. 
Vrs. Lesure Where has she ever. 
but to bed? 


Urs B. There isn't 


ss 


you 


i bed in the 
town: they're foundered 

Viss Vabel You ought to know. 
You've been into eno igh of “em 

Mrs. Murphy—la cackle 

And that’s the truth, if the kettle does 
say it 

Vrs. B Call me a pot. I'll tear your 
lair 

What did I catch you commencing 


last Saturday ? 


Vrs. Murphy 


{ andle 


Lighting the 


But you lie! 
Vrs. Lesure 
Aive! 

Vrs. B. What? 

Vrs. Lesure t's like a wall. 
Vrs. Adams 
the wind. That’s something 


Vrs. Lesure Lie by the wall. child 


sharp cry 


At least it’s the lee of 


Mrs. Murphy 
All we've got’s the Vews. It’s small. 
Viss Mabel 
over you. 

Mrs. Lesure 
Mrs. Adams 


around the child 


Here’s the papers 
The Times goes all 


Don’t they, though 


tucking newspapers 


Don’t what? 

Mrs. Murphy 

over you 

Vrs. B. 
Ahhhh! 
{ drowsy silence 

Mrs. Murphy I fell asleep in the 

hall like I told you 

Woke in the alley 

Urs. B. half asleep 

Yes... yen told. 

Vrs. Lesure 


and woke on the roof 


The times. They 


settling down 


We slept in the 


Jolly Only there wasn’t one 
Urs. B Yes 
Sule nce 

Viss Vahel 


of the little warmtl/ 


. we know 


who has bee nletto it 
ot the clustering 
bodies 

Know what there was in the cr 
the ark 
When the wor 


Vo answer 


} f 
bo 


i 
] , 

ad went down: 

Four old women 


Urs / esure sadly 


’ 


out of her 


sieep 


What's good of four old women? 


Urs um Go on 
dark! 


griping in 


IB. tlling off in the dark son 


where 
Sarah! aral Sarah! 
Ruth! 

Urs. Murphy 


round into the darkness 


waking, peering 


Somebody calling his girl in the mid- 
dle of 

That! 

Vrs. B The blessing of blood’s 
coming back in me. 

I'm warm to the knees. 

Vrs. Murphy 
Mrs. Adams——I'm squeezing 

Viss Mahel off by herself on the 


edge, singing 


Squeeze in 


who when we court and kiss 
She cries: O Sir, let go! 
But when we come where comfort is 
She never will say no 
Silence. The two Roustabouts, nou 


dre ssed as ¢ ivil De fense O fic ers in 
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helmets and enormous asbestos 
gauntlets come towards the ring from 
the back, the second carrying a wom- 
an whose head moves feebly from 
side to side. Nickles follows them, ad- 
justing their brassards, then crosses 
to the ladder peering up at Mr. Zuss. 
J.B.s voice is heard, calling “Sarah” | 
First Civil Defense O fficer—She said 
she lived around here somewhere. 
This is all there is. 

[ J.B. enters the ring, his clothing torn 
and covered with dust. He takes 
Sarah from their arms. | 

1.B Sarah! 
First O.— Where do you want her? 
On the floor? 

You’re lucky, boy, you got a floor. 
J.B.——Where was she? 
First O—Underneath a wall. 
[Indicating Second Officer. 
He heard her underneath a wall. 
[To Second.]} 
Tell him what you heard her... 
Second Officer—I heard 
Two words. I don’t know what they 
mean. 

/ mitating. | 

Ruth! ... Ruth! ... 
First O.—Nobody answered: 
Nobody could have. 

You been down there? 
Whole block’s gone. Bank block. All 
of it. 
J.B.’s bank, you know. Just gone. 
Nothing left to show it ever. 
Just the hole. 


[Sarah scirs, opens her eyes. J.B. 


leans over her. She turns away. | 


J.B.’s millions! 

That’s a laugh now—J.B.’s millions! 
Al] he’s got is just the hole. 

Plant went too— all of it——every- 
thing. 

[Pointing to Second Civil Defense 
O fficer. | 

Ask him! Just the hole. He'll tell 
you. 

Sarah——[ faintly, her voice following 
the rhythm of the Second Civil De- 
fense Officer | 

Ruth! ... Ruth! 

First O.—He can tell you. 

He can tell you what he saw. 
Sarah——[tonelessly like a voice 
counting | 

David... Jonathan... Mary... 
Ruth... 
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I cannot say the last. 

J.B.—{his hands on hers | 
Rebecca. 

Sarah—David... 

Jonathan... 

Mary... 

Ruth... 

| Silence. | 

J.B.— (looking up over his shoulder 
to the Second Civil Defense Officer | 
You didn’t find . . .? 

There wasn’t. . .? 

Second O.—LI heard 

Two words. I don’t-know what they 
mean. 

He shrugs, turns away from J.B.un- 
til he is facing the audience, raises his 
head. | 
I have brought them to you like a pair 
of pebbles 
Picked up in a path or a pair of 
Beads that might belong to some- 
body. 

J.B.—\There wasn’t... 

anyone beside? 

Second 0.— [gently ] 

I ONLY AM ESCAPED ALONE TO TELL 
THEE. 

Sarah—David .. . 

Jonathan... 

The light fades in the ring, rises on 
the platform and the perch 
Vickles——[ staring at the scene in 
the ring as it fades out] 

It isn’t decent! 


It isn’t moral even. It’s disgusting! 
His weeping wife in her despair 
And he beside her on his trembling 
ham bones 

Taking it! Eating it! 

[ He whirls on Mr. Zuss on the high 
perch. ] 

It isn’t decent! 

Mr. Zuss——You don’t lose graceful- 
ly. do you? 
Nickles— 
I don’t 
Lose. 

Mr. Zuss——You have. 

[The rushing sound of the wind is 
heard urgently, insistently. } 

Put on your mask! 

[Over the violence of the wind the 
Distant Voice speaks in its terrible 
deliberation as though the order of 
the constellations of the stars were 
heard. Mr. Zuss, speaking obediently 
and fearfully through his Godmask, 


[ snarling | 


repeats each line as it is uttered. | 
The Distant Voice—Hast THOU 
CONSIDERED MY SERVANT JOB 

THAT THERE IS NONE LIKE HIM ON 
THE EARTH... 

AND STILL HE HOLDETH FAST HIS IN- 
TEGRITY 

ALTHOUGH THOU MOVEDST ME 
AGAINST HIM 

TO DESTROY HIM... 

WITHOUT CAUSE. 

[ Nickles lifts the Satanmask to his 
face. | 

Satanmask——SKIN FOR SKIN, YEA, 
ALL THAT A MAN 

HATH WILL HE GIVE FOR HIS LIFE. 

BUT PUT FORTH THINE HAND NOW... 
AND TOUCH HIS 

BONE... 

AND HIS FLESH... 

AND HE WILL 

CURSE THEE TO THY FACE! 
Godmask——BEHOLD . . . 

[ The drumstick rises, hesitates, 
comes soundlessly down. The play is 
out of Mr. Zuss’s control and he 
knows it. | 

HE Is IN THINE HAND BUT... 

[ Weakly.) 

SAVE HIS LIFE. 

J.B.—J{ shuddering | 

God, let me die. God, let me die. 
Nickles—I don’t lose. 

Mr. Zuss—You have. 
Nickles——There’s still the 

Pain. God asks the proof of pain, 
The physical agony, the last, the 
worst, 

The furthest suffering the nerves can 
bear; 

He always asks it of each one——each 
one. 

He needs the proof of pain from each 
of us: 

Hunts us through our branching 
veins 

With agony .. 

until we... 

give it. 

Mr. Zuss—T placidly | 

Job will support the proof of pain. 
Nickles—No, not Job. Not now. Not 
after 

That! Look at him! Look at him! 
Mr. Zuss——Even if 

God should seal him in his sack 

of skin 

And scorch his skin to crust to squeeze 
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The answer out, he’d answer. 
Nickles—No. 

Job will make his own cold peace.. 
A man can always cease. It’s some- 
thing: 

A judgment anyway—reject 

The whole creation with a stale, pink 
pill, 

Mrs. Adams——Poor soul! 

Mrs. Botticelli 
on him! 

Mrs. Lesure [to Jolly ] 

Don’t look, child. You'll remember 
them. 


Look at them burns 


Jolly Every sore I seen I remem- 
ber. 
Mrs. B 
at them burns! 
Viss Mabel 
towards the others 
His skin looks like... 
Mrs. Adams 
Don’t! 

Viss Mabel ... they'd flayed it! 
Tatters of torn shirt it looks like. 


Silence, a long silence: they cannot 


Look at them burns! Look 


(her horror drags her 


sh uddering | 


turn their heads away. | 
Mrs. Lesure 
Silence. | 
Mrs. B—That’s his wife. 

Miss Mabel——Whose wife? Whose? 
Mrs. Murphy——You know. You've 

seen her picture. 


Poor soul! Poor soul! 


1B God, let me 

Die! 

[ Nickles leers up at Mr. Zuss. | 
Sarah——[her voice dead] 

You think He’d let you? God is our 
Enemy. 

J.B.—Don’t say that, Sarah. God 
Has something hidden from our 
hearts to show. 
Miss Mabel 
looking at it. 
JB. [turning his head to Sarah 
painfully) 
Try to 
Sleep. 

Miss Mabel 
it hidden. 
J.B. [ gently | 

Once I knew a charm for sleep: 
Not as forgetfulness but gift, 
Not as sleep but second sight, 


She knows. She’s 


He should have kept 


Come and from my eyelids lift 
The dead of night. 
Sarah—The dead... 


of night 
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[She drops her head on her knees 

sobbing. | 

Come and from my eyelids lift 

The dead of night. 

[ Silence. } 

J.B.—Out of sleep 

Something of our own comes back to 

us. 

A drowned man’s garment from the 

sea. 

[ Silence. Then the voices of the 

women, low. | 

Mrs. Adams 

now is her. 

Mrs. Lesure 
a good woman. 

Mrs. Murphy 

woman to him with that hide on 

him—— 


All that’s left him 
‘Still that’s something 


What good is a 


Or he to her if you think of it. 

Mrs. Lesure—Don't then. 

Miss Mabel (the horror still in her 
voice | 

Can you blame her? 

Mrs. Murphy—I don’t blame her. 
All I say is, she’s no comfort. 

She won’t cuddle. 

Mrs. Lesure—(to Mrs. Murphy] 
What’s got into you? 

Viss Mabel 
hazard. 
Mrs. Murphy—You fly-by-night! 
Miss Mabel—You! You're... his- 
torical, 


Nothing recently, I'll 


Vrs. Murphy—I never slept a night 


in history. 
Mrs. B. 
back... 
Mrs. Lesure—None of that! We 
have a child here. ... 

How far back? 

Mrs. B.—I often wonder. 
Farther than the first but . . 
Mrs. Murphy 
It’s lovely country. 

[To Miss Mabel | 

Roll a little nearer, dearie, 
Me backside’s froze. . . . 


I have. Oh, my mind goes 


. where? 
What do you care? 


You smell of roses. 

Miss Mabel—[huddling against her] 
Neither do you but you’re warm. 
Mrs. B.—Well, 

Good-night, ladies. 

[The words become the song and 
they sing it together. | 

Good-night, ladies . . . 

[Until Sarah’s shriek breaks it off. 
She starts up out of sleep, her hand 


to her mouth, her eyes staring, her 
voice barely heard. | 

Sarah——Oh, my babies! My poor 
babies! 

J.B.— [gently | 

Go to sleep. 

Sarah——Go! Go where? 

If there was darkness I'd go there. 

If there were night I’d lay me down 
in it. 

God has shut the night against me. 
God has set the dark alight 

With horror blazing blind as day 
When I go toward it... 

close my eyes. 

J.B.—I know... 

I know those waking eyes. 

[He is silent, his head against his 
knees. | 

His Will is everywhere against me 
Even in my sleep .. . my dreams. 

[ Nickles, a sidewise look at Mr. Zuss 
above him on the perch, leans like a 
cat about to spring. This is the mo- 
ment which prepares the moment he 
has been waiting for. J.B. lifts his 
head, his voice hoarse with a pas- 
sionate intensity: | 

If I knew! If I knew why! 

What I can’t bear is... 

the blindness. .. 

Meaninglessness ... 

the numb blow 

Fallen in the stumbling night. 

Sarah—[ slowly, bitterly, in a small 
voice | 

Even this! Has it no meaning? 
J.B.—God will not punish without 
cause. 

God is God or we are nothing— 
Mayflies that leave their husks 
behind— 

Our tiny lives ridiculous—a suf- 
fering 

Not even sad that Someone Some- 
where 

Laughs at, as we laugh at apes. 

[A pause and then, from his heart’s 
pain. | 

God is unthinkable if we are innocent. 
Sarah—[she turns toward him, 
reaches her arms out, lets 

them fall. She cannot touch him] 
Oh, my dear, my dear, my dear, 
Does God demand deception of us—— 
Purchase His innocence with ours? 
Must we be guilty for Him?——bear 
The burden of the world’s malevo- 
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JB. acny e Opposite page 
o made the world? I have no choice but to be guilty. ).B.—(a great cry: his arms raised 
Sarah at the end of her strengt Show me my guilt, 0 God 


We have the choice to live or die Pat Hingle, center; New York company 


All of us. 
If God is She stands over him. 
ehtered, broken children Curse God and die! 


were rotten with it! The horror of her own werds trans 


ible strangling hixes her. She stands staring at J] RB. 


, gentiv as a mother er 
ghtened child. ré eal 
lesperate we can t despair . ! t vot of it, common as an old po 


j , , 
it. catches her hand Curse God... and die 


rato and as indestructible. She looks 
) > , 

taway 1- JB. BLESSED ithout revulsion or tear at I B.. 

of revul BE THE NAME OF THE LORD reaches out her gnarled, unlovel, 


; 


Sarah turns and runs out of man hand. touches him with a 


ih a 

e of light into the darkness. The ‘ rans gentleness. 

men who have bestirred them : You're cold ... cold. 
it them.- 


é 


Come down with the rest of us 
i elbows. ome down with the rest. We'll kee; 
Urs What did I you warm 
Sav? Eh? His hide was too much There's four or five of us out of the 
numb | wind there 
orp GIVETH. } hi Keeping each other warm. Come 


HE LORD TAKETH AWAY... I down. 


izing his hand trom Th De J.B does not look at her nor answe 
She waits. leaning over him, but wher 
he spe aks it is not to her. 
J.B SHOW ME MY GUILT, 0 Gop! 
Urs. B Oh! ’ The W omen rise. clamber over the 
It’s alwavs strang > | I barrier of the ring and squat around 
Viss Mabel Only him. humming Miss Mable’s tune to 
It's the skin we ever know themselves. 
And they were innocent! I will B raising his head Nickles sardonically, up to Mr 
. Sarah! Zuss on the perch 
sacrifice their deaths Why do you not speak to me? Well? You going to show him? 
ike injustice justice and God Silence. Vr. Zuss Wait! 
Sarah! He leans far out,, looking up and 
with their in - WV Ss Vabel Now ne knows around into the darkne Ss. 
Urs. Murphy And he’s alone now Wait! 
irs or yours? Urs. Botticelli gets stiffly to her feet. 1B. a great cry: his arms raised 
I cannot stay here climbs over barricade into the ring, SHOW ME MY GUILT. 0 Gop! 
I cannot stay here if you cringe, shuffles into the circle of the lamp The light sinks. The bodies of the 
Connive in death’s injustice. kneel to light. Her ancient clothes and dowdy i omen conceal J. B. A tatter of 
defiant hat are visible for the first canvas swings across to signify the 


Not if vou betray my children fime not the dregs of humanity but {ct’s end. 
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act two 


Joily—Mother! 
Mrs. Lesure—([rubbing the sleep 
from her eyes] 

Scrabbling up! With that crust 

on him! 

Mrs. Murphy—How can he struggle 
in that... crust of pain! 

Miss Mabel—He has to struggle. He 
can’t just lie there. 

He’s a human being, isn’t he? 

Mrs. Botticelii——Know what human- 
ity is? A potato 

Tramp it deep enough it ... grows. 
Miss Mabel—([a look at the four old 
women | 

Even old and dry, it flourishes! 

Mrs. Murphy—l( hugging her old bones | 
Don’t I know! Don’t I know! 
J.B.—\(on his knees at last] 

SHOW ME MY GUILT, 0 Gop! 

[ Silence, | 

Mr. Zuss-—([to Nickles | 

The time has 

Come, Nickles! The time has come! 
Remember those proud prophecies of 
yours? 

Take everything he had and he’d 
curse God? 

Touch him in the flesh and he’d curse 
God? 

Well, have you heard him cursing 
God? 

God has done everything you asked 
for: 

God has destroyed him without 
cause. ... 

Nickles——God has destroyed his 
wealth, his children, 

Stripped raw tatters from his skin, 
Touched his flesh, but him himself 
God has not touched. Teach his soul! 
Show him that there are no reasons! 
Show him neither God nor man 

Has reasons adequate to his 
catastrophies! 

Do you think he'll call God then? 

Not in that voice, anyway! 

Mr. Zuss—Teach him what you 
please! You’ve lost him. 

Touch him in the soul! You've lost. 
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[The house lights sink. The tatter of 
canvas-is-drawn aside. The light rises 
showing Mr. Zuss dimly on his perch, 
Nick helow, the W omen around 
the eu, of the ring. 


J. B——Suow ME MY GUILT, 0 Gop. 
Nickles——[a leer up at Mr. Zuss | 
Silence! 

The still silence of the stars! 

J. B.—Is there not anyone to answer 
me? 

Where is the wisdom of this world 
That once knew answers where there 
were no answers? 

[ Silence. ] 

Where are the answerers to answer 
it? 
Nickles 


Silence! 


[contemptuously | 


The slow silence of the soul! 


J.B.— [to the audience: a whisper | 


The hand of God has touched me. 
Look at me! 

Every hope I ever had, 

Every task I put my will to, 

Every work I’ve ever done, 
Annulled as though I had not done it. 
My trace extinguished in the land. 
My children dead. My father’s name 
Obliterated in the sunlight .. . 

[ Silence. ] 

Answer me! 

| His voice rises to a cry—a 
drowning man’s cry to other men 
Answer me! Answer me! 

[ Silence: his body falls forward, his 
voice fails. | 

Answer me! Answer me! 

[ Out of the darkness and the silence 
three dim figures move slowly to- 
wards the ring. Their clothes have 
been torn by the blast of the bomb 
and are grey with the common dust. 
The first, Eliphaz, wears the office 
uniform of a psychiatrist. The second, 
Bildad, wears an ancient wind- 
breaker. The third, Zophar, wears 
clerical dress which has lost its col- 
lar. Nickles, sensing them behind 
him, is startled out of his sardonic 
poise. | 

Nickles——Mr. Zuss! Who are they? 
Mr. Zuss——[ perfect assurance: he 
knows The Book | 

Comforters. 


J. B. lies as though dead. 

Jolly sits motionless, intent, watching 
him. Suddenly, as the glow of light 
increases, J. B. stirs. 

Jolly, startled, shrieks: | 


Nickles——What comforters? 

Mr. Zuss——Job’s comforters. 

Every time they play this play 

Job’s comforters come by. To comfort 
him. 

Nickles—I know! To justify the 
ways of God to 

God by making Job responsible 
Making him... 
wretchedness— 
Giving him that dear gift of guilt, 
That putrid poultice of the soul that 
pulls 


worthy of his... 


The poison in not out! That dirty 
Thumb our generation sucks at. 

Mr. Zuss——What are you afraid of, 
Nickles? 

Afraid he’ll join the rest and take 
Their answers? .. . and be com- 
forted? ... 

[ The three figures, standing now at 
the opening of the ring have struck 
matches to light [Eliphaz] a ciga- 
rette; | Bildad] a broken pipe; 
[Zophar] the stub of a fat cigar. 
Jolly sees them.) 

Jolly—Look! Look! Look! Look! 
Mother! Mother! 

Mrs. Murphy——Christ! Those eyes! 
Miss Mabel—Look at them! They 
hate each other! 

Each one knows the truth——alone. 
Mrs. Lesure—tThat doctor one! He 
makes me creep. 

Mrs. Adams——Creep! What brings 
him here, I wonder? 

Miss Mabel—The human smell of 
heart-sick misery. 

Mrs. Lesure——Who’s the collar? 
Mrs. Murphy 
preacher. 
Mrs. B.— See that leather-backed 
old bucket? 

Call you Comrade in the park— 
Blow your brains out in the cellar! 
Mrs. Murpy——[nod towards 
Zophar | 

Same with him. He’ll damn your soul 
to 


—Some great 


Hell for saying prayers he don’t say. 
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[The voices of the Women drop. 

They lean drowsing against each 

other. The three Comforters circle 
forward round the ring. J.B. sees 
them. | 

J.B.—Thank God! You have come! 
You have come! 

[They stand smiling at him, in 

silence. | 

I know how ludicrous I must look, 
Covered with rags, my skin pustulent... 
[ Silence. 

I know eee 

[ Awkwardly. | 

I know how others see me. 

{ Silence. 

Come in! Come in! I have no chairs 
now 

{The three Comforters enter the 

ring, squat beside J. B., close to him 

as the Comforters in the Blake 

etching. J.B. looks from face to smil- 
ing face, waiting until he can wait no 
longer. 

Speak to me! 

Speak to me! 

I sit here such as you see me. In my 
soul 

I suffer what you guess I suffer. 

Tell me the wickedness that justifies 
it? 

What have I done? What... have... 
es 
done? 
Bildad 
pipe} 
Fair question, Big Boy. 
Zophar 


his cigar 


(kindly; knocking out his 


[to Bildad; crushing out 


Nonsense! 

That was answered long ago— 
Long ago. 
Eliphaz 
out his cigarette | 


[to Zophar; squeezing 


In dreams are answers. 

[ Gently, leaning forward. | 

How do your dreams go, J.B.? Tell! 
JB. [ staring in bewilderment 
from face to face | 

I called into the night for answers. 
Bildad 
Zophar—And we came 

JB. I called God. 

Bildad And God was silent. 
Zophar—God will not Himself reply 
From the blue depths of His eternity. 
Eliphaz——Blind depths of His Un- 


consciousness 


And we heard you. 
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Bildad——Blank depths of His Neces- 
sity. 
Zophar—God is far above in Mys- 
tery. 

Eliphaz——God is far within in 
Mindlessness. 

Bildad—God is far beyond in His- 
tory. 

How can God have time for you? 
J.B.—TI have no children any- 
more... 

Love too has left me. 

Bildad——[ astonished | 

Love! 

What’s love to Him? One man’s 
misery! 

J.B—t[hardly daring] 

If I am innocent? 

Bildad——[ trying to understand | 
Innocent? Innocent? 

Nations have perished in their inno- 
cence. 

Classes have perished in their inno- 
cence, 

Young men in slaughtered cities 
Offering their silly throats 


Against the tanks in innocence have 


perished. 

[Incredulity turning to indignation. | 
What's your innocence to theirs? 
God is History. If you offend Him 
Will not History dispense with you? 
History has no time for innocence. 
J.B.— God is just. We are not 
squeezed 

Naked through a ridiculous 
orifice... 

Like bulls into a blazing ring 

To blunder here by blindfold laws 
We never learn or can, deceived by 
Stratagems and fooled by feints, 
For sport, for nothing, till we fall 
We're pricked so badly. God is just. 
Bildad——{ his patience gone, his 
voice rising | 

Screw your justice! 

History is justice——time 
Inexorably turned to truth 

Not for one man: for humanity. 
One man’s life won’t measure on it. 
One man’s suffering won't count, no 
matter 

What his suffering. But all will! 

At the end there will be justice! 
Justice for All! Justice for everyone! 
[ Bildad’s shouting collapses into 
matter-of-fact: he has run out of gas 
and he knows it. | 


On the way .. . it doesn’t matter. 
Mr. Zuss—He calls that comfort? 
Nickles—AMillions do. 

J.B.— (to Bildad] 

Guilt matters. Guilt must always 
matter. 

Unless guilt matters, the whole world 
is 

Meaningless. God too is nothing. 
Bildad——{ bored | 

Guilt is a sociological accident. 
Wrong class: wrong century. 

You pay for your luck with your 
licks, that’s all 

Eliphaz——[ breaking in like a profes- 
sor in a seminar | 

Come! Come! Come! Guilt is a 
Psychophenomenal situation— 

An illusion, a disease, a sickness: 
That filthy feeling at the fingers, 
Scent of dung beneath the nails. . . . 
Zophar—Guilt is illusion? Guilt is 
reality! 

The one reality there is! 

All mankind are guilty always! 
Bildad——{ sneering at Zophar | 

The Fall of Man! It felled us all! 
Mr. Zuss——{ peering from one to the 
other puzzled | 

They don’t sound much like comfort- 
ers to me! 
Nickles 
own. 
J.B.—J[ turning to Eliphaz) 

Guilt matters. Guilt must always matter. 
Eliphaz—No. We have surmounted 
guilt. It’s quite 

Quite different, isn’t it? You see the 
difference. 

Science knows now that the sentient 
spirit 

Floats like the chambered nautilus 

on a sea 

That drifts it under skies that drive: 
Beneath, the sea of the subconscious; 


—Every generation has its 


Above, the winds that wind the world. 
Caught between that sky, that sea, 
Self has no will, cannot be guilty. 
The sea drifts. The sky drives. 

The tiny, shining bladder of the soul 
Washes with wind and wave or 
shudders 

Shattered Letween them. 

Zophar- 
Blasphemy! 
Bildad 
Bullshit! 
Eliphaz 


—[ outraged | 


[ bored | 


There is no guilt, my 
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id We all are 


Victims of our guilt not guilty. 


Our will is underneath the sybil’s 


' 
siones, 


not known. 
IB passionate conviction 
I'd rather suffer 


Every unspeakable suffering God 
sends, 

Knowing it was I that suffered, 

[ that earned the need to suffer, 

I that acted, I that chose, 

Than wash my hands with yours in 
that 

Defiling innocence. Can we be men 
And make an irresponsible ignorance 
Responsible for everything? 

[ will not listen to you 

J.B. pulls his rags over his head. 
Eliphaz But you will! 

Vr Zuss to Vickles 

There was a time when men found 
pity 

Finding each other in the night: 
Misery to walk with misery: 

Brother in whose brother guilt 

Guilt could be conceived and recog- 
nized . 

Zophar to JB. 

Ah. my son, how well you said that! 
How well you said it! Without guilt 
What is a man? An animal, isn’t he? 
\ wolf forgiven at his meat, 

\ beetle innocent in his copulation 
What divides us from the universe 

Of blood and seed. conceives the soul 
in us 

Brings us to God, but guilt? The lion 


Dies of death: we die of suffering. 


Thé lion vanishes: our souls accept 


Eternities of reparation. 


But for our guilt we too would vanish, 


Bundles of corrupting bones 
Bagged in a hairless hide and rotting 
Happy the man whom God cor- 
recteth! 


He tastes his guilt. His hope begins. 


» is in league with the stones in cer- 


ls his rags trom his head. 


mself around tou ards the 
Teach me and I will hold my 


my transgression 
Le ntl No 
You show me. 


es forward, dropping his 


Search you! 
Guilt is a deceptive secret, 

The labor often of years, a work 
Conceived in infancy. brought to birth 
In unpredictable forms years after: 
At twelve the palpable elder brothe: 
At seventeen, perhaps, the servant 
Seen by the lamp by accident. 

IB. urgently, the words forced 
from him 

My 


’ 
Sin, 


My wicked- 


Teach me my sin! 
ness! 

Surely iniquity that suffers 
Judgment like mine cannot be secret 
Mine is no childish fault. no nastiness 
Concealed behind a bathroom door. 
No sin a prurient virtue practices 
Licking the silence from its lips 

Like sugar afterwards. Mine is 
flagrant. 

Worthy of death, of many deaths. 
Of shame. loss. hurt indignities 
Such as these! Such as these! 

He lifts his scorched arms. 

Speak of the sin I must have sinned 
To suffer what you see me suffer 


Zophar 


Do we need to name our sins 


astonished 


lo know the need to be forgiy 
Repent. my son! Repent! 

IB. Shall I 

Repent of sins I have not sinned 
lo understand it? Till I die 

[ will not violate my integrity. 
Zopl ar 


" 
at iast 


his patie nee too hrol en 


Your integrity! Your integrity! 
What integrity have you? 

\ man, a miserable. mortal. sinful. 
Venal man. like any other! 

Bildad 4 statistic! Like another! 
E liphaz 
Zophar 


A case-history! 


Your integrity! 


You squat there challenging the uni- 


verse 
lo tell you what your sin is called. 
Thinking. because your life is virtu 
us, 

It can't be called. It can! Your sin is 
Simple! You were born a man! 

B ldad 
Simple. You were born One Man. 
Eliphaz 


have none 


Your sin is 
Your sin is simple: you 
You are a leaf the wind blows 


through. 


Flutter? Its the wind not you 


inmost heart! Question it! 


e@ Opposite page 

j.B.—Teach me and | will hold my tongue 
Show me my transgression 

Bert Conway, Pat Hingle, Andreas Voutsinas 
lvor Francis; New York company 


LB. What is my fault? What have 
I done 
Zophai What is your fault? Man's 
heart is evil! 

What have you done? Man’s will is evil 
Your fault. your sin. are heart and will 
The worm at heart. the wilfull will 
Corrupted with its foul imagining 
IB. Y ours is the cruelest comfort 
of them all, 

Making the creator of the Universe 
The miscreator of mankind 

\ party to the crimes He punishes 
Making my sin a horror 

a deformity! 


Zophar 


roice 


collapsing into his own 


It it were otherwise. we could not 
bear it. 
1B I can bear anything a man « 


bear 


If I can be one 


Somehow can justify my living 


if my life 


If my own self can answer. You 
Refuse me even that. You tell me 
One man’s guilt is meaningless 
History has no time for guilt 
Science has no sign for guilt 

God created all men guilty 
Comforters you call yourselves! 

I tell you those old women by the wal 
Who sleep there shivering have give: 
comfort 

Greater than all of yours together 
They gave their misery to keep me 
warm. 

He huddles in his rags, his heac 
dou n. 
Zophar 
viction 
Without the fault of Adam’s fall 
We're mad men. 


all the tervor ot his ‘ 


ill of us are mad men. 
We watch the stars 
That « reep and crawl 
Like dying flies 

Across the wall 


Of night’s surmise 
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Bildad—And call... and call... 
Zophar—. . . and night replies 

And that is all. 

Eliphaz——[ raising his flag above 
Zophar’s] 

The dream replies 

And that is all. 

Bildad——{ yanking his banner to the 
top of the mast | 

The shot replies 

And that is all. 

[ They start out. ] 

Zophar Without the Fall 

We’re mad men all. 

Eliphaz——We watch the stars 

That creep and crawl 

Bildad——Like dying flies 

Across the wall 

The Three Together 
And shriek! ... 
and that is all. 
Nickles 
ly at their departing backs, his voice 
rising in bitter triumph | 

You think he'll squat there in his an- 
guish now 


—of night! 


[gesturing contemptuous- 


3egging the universe to love him? 
He knows now that no reasoning on 
earth 

Can justify the suffering he suffers. 
He knows the good is not rewarded, 
He knows the evil is not punished, 

He knows his life is meaningless. It’s 
done. 

It’s done with- 
God! 

He'll never lift his voice again 

To that deaf, unintelligible Heaven! 
J.B.—J(the word muffled in his rags, 
his head hu mbled | 


Gop... 


over! He'll curse 


[He raises his head. | 


My cop! 


[He heaves himself to his knees, his 
voice a challenge thrown against the 
door of the ultimate mystery. | 

My Gop, ANSWER ME! 

[ Silence. His voices rises. | 

I CRY OUT OF WRONG BUT 1AM NOT 
HEARD... 

I CRY ALOUD BUT THERE IS NO JUDG- 
MENT. 

[ Silence, 

THOUHGH HE SLAY ME, YET WILL I 
TRUST IN HIM... 

[ Silence. His voice drops.]} 

But I WILL MAINTAIN MY OWN WAYS 
BEFORE HIM... 
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[ Silence. | 

O, THAT I KNEW WHERE I MIGHT FIND 
HIM! 

THAT I MIGHT COME EVEN TO HIS SEAT! 
I WOULD ORDER MY CAUSE BEFORE HIM 
AND FILL MY MOUTH WITH ARGU- 
MENTS. 

BEHOLD, 

I GO FORWARD BUT HE IS NOT THERE. 
BACKWARD, BUT I CANNOT PERCEIVE 
HIM.... 

The Distant Voice——WHo Is THIS 
THAT DARKENETH COUNSEL 

BY WORDS WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE? ... 
WHERE WAST 

THOU WHEN I LAID THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF THE EARTH... 

WHEN THE MORNING STARS SANG 
TOGETHER 

AND ALL THE SONS OF GOD SHOUTED 
FOR Joy? 

HAST THOU COMMANDED THE MORNING ? 
HAVE THE GATES OF DEATH BEEN 
OPENED UNTO THEE? 

WHERE IS THE WAY WHERE THE LIGHT 
DWELLETH / 

AND AS FOR THE DARKNESS, WHERE IS 
THE PLACE THEREOF? 

HAST THOU ENTERED INTO THE TREAS- 
URES OF THE SNOW? 

By WHAT WAY IS THE LIGHT PARTED 
WHICH SCATTERETH THE EAST WIND 
UPON THE EARTH? 

CAN’ST THOU BIND THE SWEET INFLU- 
ENCES OF THE PLEIADES ? 

HAST THOU GIVEN THE HORSE 
STRENGTH ? 

HAST THOU CLOTHED HIS NECK WITH 
THUNDER? 

HE SAITH AMONG THE TRUMPETS. HA, 
HA: 

HE SMELLETH THE BATTLE AFAR OFF, 
THE THUNDER OF THE CAPTAINS AND 
THE SHOUTING. 

DoTH THE EAGLE MOUNT UP AT THY 
COMMAND? 

HER EYES BEHOLD AFAR OFF. 

HER YOUNG ONES ALSO SUCK UP BLOOD: 
AND WHERE THE SLAIN ARE, THERE IS 
ee 

Jolly—Mother! Mother! what was 
That? 

Mrs. Lesure—tThe wind, child. Only 
the wind. 

Jolly——Under the wind there was a 
word. ... 

The D. Voice——HE THAT REPROVETH 
GOD, LET HIM ANSWER IT! 


J.B.—BEHOLD, 1 AM VILE: WHAT 


SHALL I ANSWER THEE? 

1 WILL LAY MINE HAND UPON MY 
MOUTH. 

The D. Voice——Girp UP THY LOINS 
LIKE A MAN: 

I WILL DEMAND OF THEE, AND DECLARE 
THOU UNTO ME. 

WILT THOU DISANNUL MY JUDGMENT? 
WILT THOU CONDEMN 

ME THAT THOU MAYEST BE RIGHT- 
EOUS? 

HAST THOU AN ARM LIKE GOD? OR 
CAN’ST THOU 

THUNDER WITH A VOICE LIKE HIM? 
DECK THYSELF NOW WITH MAJESTY 
AND EXCELLENCY 

AND ARRAY THYSELF WITH GLORY AND 
BEAUTY... 

THEN WILL I ALSO CONFESS UNTO 
THEE 

THAT THINE OWN RIGHT HAND CAN 
SAVE THEE. 

J.B.—[He has cowered lower and 
lower as The Distant Voice has 
spoken. His voice when he speaks is 
the voice of acceptance, of resigna- 
tion: the voice, that is, of prayer | 

I KNOW THAT THOU CANST DO EVERY- 
THING... 

AND THAT NO THOUGHT CAN BE WITH- 
HOLDEN FROM THEE. 

WHEREFORE HAVE I UTTERED THAT I 
UNDERSTAND NOT, 

THINGS TOO WONDERFUL FOR ME... 
WHICH I UNDERSTOOD 

NOT. HEAR, I BESEECH THEE, AND I 
WILL SPEAK. 

I HAVE HEARD OF THEE BY THE HEAR- 
ING OF THE EAR. 

BUT NOW MINE EYE SEETH THEE, 
WHEREFORE 

1 ABHOR MYSELF AND REPENT. 
Silence. Mr. Zuss and Nickles stare 
at J.B. from the steps and the plat- 
form; Nickles with an expression of 
incredulous disgust, Mr. Zuss beam- 
ing. | 

Nickles——Well, that’s that! 

Mr. Zuss—(his head raised in grati- 
tude to the darkness overhead | 
That’s ... that. 

Nickles——You win. 

Mr. Zuss—Of course I win. I told you. 
Nickles——Pious, contemptible, god- 
dam sheep! 

[He throws his rag of costume on the 
floor. } 
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Repenting! And for what? For 
asking 

Reasons of the universe! For asking 
why! 

Mr. Zuss—[ exalted] 

He’d heard of God and now he saw 
him, 

Planets and Pleiades and eagles, 
Screaming horses, scales of light 
Last Orion, least sea shell, 

The wonder and the mystery of the 
universe, 

Beauty beyond the feel of fingers, 
Marvel beyond the maze of mind, 
The whole creation: se archless power 


Burning upon the hearth of stars 
Nickle s 


COrn ... 

[He fumbles around under the plat- 
form while Mr. Zuss stands above, 
lost in the ecstasy of his triumph. Be 
low them in the ring, unseen by both, 


J.B. has lifted his face, straightened 


Where did I put that pop- 


his body, and kneels staring out into 
the darkness before him. his mouth 
working, his eves alive. The magnif- 
cent great words he has heard return 
to his mouth in broken phrases and in 
his own voice the sour of mortality 
on the m 

).B Hast thou 
like God 

Vr Zuss His was the 
ance, wasn’t it? 

J.B Deck thyself now in majesty 


and ex ellen V 


in arm like God - 


true repent- 


He looks aown at nis filthy blanket. ] 
Vr Zuss Ty 


fear of God! 


ie repentance is the 


JB. Then will I also confess unto 


thee 
That thine own right hand... 
He lifts his trembling hand before 
his eves. 
can save thee 
Mr. Zuss——God’s Will never 
ch inges, never 
Can change, never will change—— 
Never! 
Comfort, you see, is not a changing 
fashion, 
Comfort is one and always and the 


Same for every human heart. 


We have no comfort but the fear of God. 


Nickles 

his tray on] 
He feared, my friend. Why not? Why 
wouldn’t he? 


who has been hitching 
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J.B— Wherefore . 
. and repent... 
Nickles 


and stallions... 


. Labhor myself 
God with all those stars 


Throwing the whole creation at him! 
He with little children’s bones... 
J.B.— Wherefore I abhor myself and 
repent! 
Vickles 
children! 
Mr. Zuss—He’s made his choice. 
Vickles Made his choice? 

The choice is swallowing this swill of 
world 


Let’s not talk about those 


Or vomiting in the trough. Job swal- 
lowed it. 

Chat’s God’s triumph——that he swal- 
lowed it. 
Vr. Zuss 
Is God to be forgiven? 
Vickle S 
Isn’t He? 
He turns his back on J.B. and 


[thundering | 


[the supreme insolence | 


crosses towards the aisle by which he 
entered. | 

Ur. Zuss choking with anger | 
That’s not the end! 

Vickles——Why not? You win. 
You’ve made your bow. You want 
another? 

Vr. Zuss—{ shouting angrily after 
him) 

You know as well as I there’s more. 
There’s always one more scene no 
matter 

Who plays Job or hoy 

ning 

Out! You haven’t got the guts to 
Play your part through. You’re no 
actor! 

You're a popcorn pe ddler to the 
heart! 
Vickles 
pride 
What other scene? 
Vr. Zuss 
God restores him at the end. 
Vickles 


normal. 


stung in his professional 


The scene that ends it 
God restores us all. That’s 


That’s God’s mercy to mankind. 

We never asked Him to be born. 

We never chose the lives we die of. 
They beat our rumps to make us 
breathe. 

But, God, if we have suffered patiently, 
Borne it in silence, stood the stench, 
Rewards us! 

Gives our dirty souls back. 


Mr. Zuss——God restores him here. 
On earth. 
Gives him all he ever had and 
More! 
Nickles——[ starting out | 
Sure! His wife. His children. 
Mr. Zuss—-He gets his wife back and 
the children 
Follow in nature’s course. 
Nickles 


You’re lying. 


[turning | 


Mr. Zuss—I'm not lying. 
Nickles- 
I say you’re lying. 

Mr. Zuss—Why should I lie? It’s in 
the Book. 

Nickles ‘racing back down the 
aisle, vaulting on to the stage | 

Wife back! Wife! He wouldn’t touch 


her. 


~[ passionately | 


He wouldn’t take her with a glove! 
After all that filth and blood and 
Fury to begin again! 

After life like his to take 

The seed up of the sad creation 
Planting the hopeful world again... 
He can’t. He won’t. He wouldn’t 
touch her. 
Mr. Zuss 
Nickles 


Not even the most ignorant, obstinate, 


He does though. 
Live his life again? 


Stupid or degraded man 

This filthy planet ever farrowed 
Offered the opportunity to live 

His bodily life twice over, would ac- 
cept it... 

Least of all Job; poor, trampled 
bastard! 

It can’t be borne twice over! Can’t be! 
Mr. Zuss complete assurance, 
master of the situation 

It is though. Time and again it is... 
Every blessed generation... 

Time and 

Again. Time and again. 

].B— bringing himself to his feet, 
standing there, swaying, his voice no 
longer inward, but strong, and firm 
and simple 
Must I be 
Dumb because my mouth is 


his own voic e] 


mortal ?—— 

Blind because my eyes will one day 
Close forever? Is that my wicked- 
ness— 
That I am weak? 

Silence. Mr. Zuss and Nickles stare 


at him.] 
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Did vou hear that? 


1 long pause 


What does it mean? 
Vr. Zuss I don’t 
Know 
IB. Must my breath, my breath- 
ing, be forgiven me? 


Vickles dropping his tray, grin- 
ning back up over his shoulder at Mr. 
Zuss dumb and incredulous on his 
platform 

Time and again, eh? Time and 
again: 

He tiptoes into the ring towards 

B 
Not this generation, Mister. 

He stands behind J B 
J.B.! 
LB anew strength a.d assur- 
ance 


et me alone. 

Vickles 
I'm not the Father. I'm the... 
Friend 


J.B I have no friend. 


It’s me. 


; 


Vickles O come off it 
You don’t have to act with me. 
1B. is silent. 
O.K. Carry on. 
All I wanted was to help. 
Professional counsel you might call 
if 
1B. is silent. 
Of course you know how all this 
ends? 
| .B. is silent. 
I wondered how you d play the 
JB. What other is there? 
Vickles You don’t know? 
Silence 
Why should I tell yeu when you 
know? 
IB I have asked for death 
Begged for it. Prayed for it. 
Vickles Then the worst thing can't 
be death 
J.B. stares at him 
He gives it back to you 
JB. What back? 
Vickles 
Everything He ever took 
Wife, health, children 
JB. I have no wife. 
Vickles He gives her back to you 
1.B I have no children 
Vickles You'll have better ones 
IB My skin is. 


Everything 


everything 
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He breaks off, staring at his naked 
arms. 

Vickles O come on! | know the 
Look of grease paint! 
J.B Whole! It’s healed! 

Nickles 
You see? You see what I mean? 
What He plans for you? 


heavily tronic 


Tell me how you play the end! 
ell me how you play it. Listen! 
Any man was screwed as Job was. 
J.B. is silent, staring at his arms, his 
hands. Nickles’ voice rises urgently. 
{s he speaks, Sarah appears at the 
edge of the circle of light. She is 
dragegled, disarrayed, moves vaguely 
Vie kles sees he Ts 
I'll tell you how you play it! Listen! 
Think of all the mucked-up millions 
Since this buggered world began 
Said No! said Thank you! took a 
rope’s end 
look a window for a door 
Swallowed something gagged on 
something ... 
J.B. lifts his head listening but not 
to Nickles. 
Not one of them had known what you 
know 
Not one was taught Job’s truth! 
lB. There’s someone 
Vickles Job won't take it! Job 
wont touch it! 
JB. There's someone standing at 
the door 
Nickles Job won't take it! Job 
won t touch it! 
He dashes up the stair of the plat 


form. 


Job will fling it in God’s face 


With half his guts to make it spatter! 


He'd rather suffocate in dung, 
Drown in ordure 

He attempts to scale the stairs to the 
high perch. 
Suffocate in dung. 
Drown in ordure! 

Vickles « ollapse s on the stair. 
Vr. Zuss flings off his robe in a gesturé 
of triumph and strides down the stair. 
his face shining. 
He enters the ring where J.B. and Sarah 
stand opposite each other, 
she looking up at him, 
half tender, half afraid; he, his 
mouth grim, turned away. 
Vr. Zuss Job! Job! Job! You've 


inswered him! 


@ Opposite page 
).B.—We and that is all our answer 
We are and what we are can suffer 
But 
what suffers loves 
Pat Hingle, Nan Martin; New York company 


JB. Let me alone. I am alone 
I'll sweat it out alone. 


Vr. Zuss 


The answer at the end! You've an- 


You've found 


swered him! 
We take what God has sent——the 
Godsend. 

{ gesture toward Sarah. J.B. is 
silent. 

There is no resolution of the mystery 
Of unintelligible suffering but the 
dumb 
Bowed head that makes injustice just 
By vielding to the Will that willed 
it 
Yielding to the Will that willed 

\ world where there can be injustice 
You've learned that now. You've 
bowed your head. 

].B.is silent. Sarah takes a tentative 
step toward him. 

The end is the acceptance of the end 
We take what God has willed. 
IB. to Mr. Zuss. Savagely 
I will not 
Duck my head again to thunder 
That bullwhip crackling at my ears! 
Although 
He kill me with it 


Vickles hus risen and is making his 


I must know 


way slowly down the stair. 

Wr. Zuss astonished. He could 
not have heard what he has heard 
We have no peace but in obedience 
Our peace is acquiescence in the Will 
of God. 
His Will our Peace! 

IB. I'll find a foothold 

Vickles crosses down platform and 
down steps 
Somewhere knowing. 
Life is a filthy farce. you say. 

And nothing but a bloody stage 
Can bring the curtain down and men 
Must have ironic hearts and perish 
Laughing... 
Well. / will not laugh! 

He swings on Mr. Zuss 
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And neither will I weep among 
The silent who lie down to die 
In meek relinquishment protesting 
Nothing, questioning nothing, asking 
Nothing but to rise again and 
bow! 
Neither the bowing nor the blood 
Will make an end for me now! 
Neither the 
Yes in ignorance... 
the No in spite... 
Neither of them! 

Vr. Zuss exits to ramp at left] 
Neither of them! 

Vickles crosses down to right ramp | 
Sarah! 
Why have you come back again? 
Sarah—l[confused, holding out the 
small green branch like a child 
Look Job. 


The first few leaves .. . 
Not leaves though— 


Petals. I found it in the ashes growing 


Green as though it did not know... . 
All that’s left there now is ashes... 
Mountains of ashes, shattered glass, 
Glittering cliffs of glass all shattered 
Steeper than a cat could climb 

If there were cats still .. . 
J.B.—wWhy? 

Sarah——I broke the 

Branch to strip the leaves off. 

Petals 

[ Fastens branch to pole} 

A gain! 

But they so clung to it! 
].B.—Curse 

God and die! You said that to me. 
Sarah——Yes. You wanted justice 
didn’t you? 

J.B.—Cry for justice and the stars 
Will stare until your eyes sting! 


Weep. 
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Enormous winds will thrash the 
water! 

Sarah——Cry in sleep for your lost 
children, 

Snow will fall... . 

snow will fall. 

J.B.—Y ou left me, Sarah. 
Sarah—Yes, I left you. 

I thought there was a way away. 

Out of the world. Out of the world. 
Water under bridges opens 

Out of the world. Out of the world. 
Closing and the companion stars 
Still float there afterwards. I thought 
the door 

Opened into closing water. 
J.B.—-Sarah! 

Sarah——Oh;, I never could. 

I never could. Even this. 

Even the green leaf on the branch 
could stop me. 

J.B.—Why have you come back 
again? 

Sarah—Because I love you. 

J.B.— Because you love me! 

The one thing certain in the hurtful 
world 

Is love’s inevitable heartbreak. 
What’s the future but the past to 
come 

Over and over, love and loss, 

What’s loved most lost most. 

[Sarah has moved into the rubble of 
the ring, setting things to right. She 
picks up the broken stub of a candle, 
looks here and there for something to 
set it on. Her mind is on her task, not 
on J.B.’s words. } 

Sarah—lI know that, Job. 

J.B.— Nothing is certain but the loss 
of love. 

And yet .. . you say you love me! 
Sarah——Yes. 

].B.—The stones in those dead 


streets would crack 

With terrible indecent laughter 
Hearing you and me say love! 
Sarah—I have no light to light the 
candle. 

J.B.— | violently | 

You have our love to light it with! 
Blow on the coal of the heart, poor 
Sarah. 

Sarah——Blow on the coal of the 
heart ...? 

J.B.—tThe candles in churches are 
out. 

The lights have gone out in the sky! 
Sarah—The candles in churches are 
out. 

The lights have gone out in the sky. 
Blow on the coal of the heart 

And we'll see by and by... 

we'll see where we are. 

We'll know. We'll know. 

J.B.— (slowly, with difficulty, the 
hard words said at last} 

We can never know. 

He answered me like the stillness of a 
star 

That silences us asking. 

No, Sarah, no: 

We are and that is all our answer. 
We are and what we are can suffer. 
_ oe 

what suffers loves. 

And love 

Will live its suffering again, 

Risk its own defeat again, 

Endure the loss of everything again 
And yet again and yet again 

In doubt. in dread, in ignorance, un- 
answered, 

Over and over, with the dark before, 
The dark behind it . . . and still live 


. . still love. 


[the play is ended | 
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Shakespeare’s “The 
Tempest” will have its 
first television pro- 
duction on February 3 
(NBC, “Hallmark 
Hall of Fame”’ ). 
Preceding page, top: 
producer-director 
George Schaefer re- 
hearses two of the 
principals, Maurice 
Evans (Prospero) 

and Lee Remick (Mi- 
randa) ; below: 
Schaefer (point- 

ing) and designer 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian 
(center, rear) in a 
technical confer- 
ence. 

This page, top: 
Schaefer and Ter- 
Arutunian oversee a 
dress rehearsal ; 
below: a scene from 
the production— 
Ferdinand (William H. 
Bassett) and Miranda 
(Miss Remick) meet on 
the play’s island lo- 
eale, after his party 

is shipwrecked. 





At right, top: Ariel 
(Roddy McDowall) pre- 
pares to put three 
revelers under a 
spell—tTrinculo 

(Tom Poston, left), 
Caliban (Richard Bur- 
ton) and Stephano 
(Ronald Radd); below: 
Caliban (Burton) is 
summoned by Prospero 
(Evans), as Miranda 
(Miss Remick) 

looks on. 

Following page, top: 
the happy ending— 
Prospero (Evans) in 
foreground, and the 
lovers (Bassett and 
Miss Remick) united 
at center rear; be- 
low: Ariel (McDow- 
all) works his wiles 
on three perplexed 
victims— Antonio 
(William LeMassena, 
left), Alonso (Geof- 
frey Lumb) and Se- 
stian (Paul Ballan- 
tyne )—twho earlier 
were victims of the 
tempest at sea. 
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—Prospero speaks his concluding lines (above): 
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translated from the French 


Translations are like women: If they are beautiful, they 
are not faithful; if they are faithful, they are not beauti- 
ful. When my French mistress first quoted that to me, I 
thought it about the cleverest and truest thing | had ever 
heard. I still think it clever, but now I find it maddening 
too. Like all aphorisms, it sounds a bit truer than it is, 
and it gives me a perverse—and probably hopeless—de- 
sire to disprove it. 

It seems to me that if a “beautiful” poem, novel or 
play is translated faithfully, the translation, like the orig- 
inal, must be “beautiful” too; if the translation isn’t, it 
cannot claim to be a faithful one. There is more to a 
good piece of writing than the actual thoughts expressed. 
There is the effect on the ear and the mind’s eye—the 
product of the rhythm, the overtones, everything, in 
short, that we call style. It would be foolish to claim that 
style is translatable; I mean only that a translation that 
conveys the meaning without due regard for the way the 
meaning is expressed, without trying to find some equiv- 
alent for the mode of expression, is a bad translation. 

Translating any work is a challenge, but a play pre- 
sents problems of its own. What, first of all, should one 
aim at? One should try, I think, to reproduce, on an 
English-speaking audience, the effect the play had (or 
that the author intended it to have) on his native public. 
In other words, to make English or American spectators 
laugh, cry, gasp or smile when the author intended they 
should (while taking care that the one thing they never 
do is yawn). Such a job is a very tall order. At the outset 
there will be the objection that what amuses, moves and 
interests a foreign audience may mean nothing at all to 
an English or American one. 

That line of thought, I believe, is largely untrue. It is 
my private conviction that audiences don’t vary half as 
much as they are commonly supposed to, and that if a 
scene that ought to be effective fails to come over in Eng- 
lish, it is quite often because the translation, acting or 
direction is at fault, or because those three elements are 
working at cross-purposes. In an adaptation, an actor is 
required to convince the audience that he has the men- 
tality and behavior of a foreign character. If the lines he 
has to say suggest the speech of a recognizable Anglo- 
Saxon character, his task will be impossible, even if the 


The author has adapted nine Anouilh plays for the English- 
speaking stage, including this season’s “The Fighting Cock.” 
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lines are a close and idiomatic rendering of the original 
text. Conversely, if he has personal idiosyncrasies or 
habits of speech that are particularly English or Ameri- 
can (a certain drawl, a certain stance or gestures), his 
performance will be unconvincing, no matter how right 
the script is. 

Is is supremely important to preserve this “foreign fla- 
vor” in a play. I have seen adaptations from the French 
in which names, places and local references have been 
Anglicized, and the effect is totally outlandish because 
the characters look and sound English while thinking, 
feeling and doing utterly un-English things. But the mat- 
ter of “foreign flavor” can often be a trap. A too care- 
fully pronounced French place name can pull the audi- 
ence up with a jerk; it can remind us that the actor 
is really English or American, trying very hard to be 
French, as surely as a blatantly English slang expression 
will destroy the illusion that we are watching a French 
play. Likewise, sets strewn with French cigarettes in 
pale-blue packets and bottles of vin ordinaire only serve 
to stress the “Frenchness” of the setting, when our goal 
is having such a quality taken for granted. 

But those are problems for director and scenic design- 
er. My business is with the text. It is there, very often, 
that the trouble starts. The most difficult thing to trans- 
late is, of course, comedy, and it sometimes happens, if 
the translator has not done his job properly, that certain 
passages that are vastly entertaining in French are, in 
English, just plain dull. In production, those sections 
are the first to be cut—and quite rightly, for tedium is 
the unforgivable sin. But along with the part omitted, 
something very valuable may go, beyond the value that 
part should have had as entertainment. The passage in 
question may serve to relieve the tension of the preced- 
ing scene, or to prepare for a quiet or romantic one that 
follows. Such an observation applies, in particular, to 
the plays of Jean Anouilh. 

Among Anouilh’s immense gifts is his mastery of 
stagecraft. He knows exactly what will work in the thea- 
tre and what won’t. Moreover, he indicates, in very clear 
stage directions, just how his scenes should be played, 
and actors and directors who purposely ignore the direc- 
tions will find themselves in trouble. The most brilliant 
example of Anouilh’s skill in this respect occurs in 
Ardéle, itself a jewel of construction. A long, electrify- 
ing solo mad scene culminates in two pistol shots off 
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“The Fighting Cock” came to Broadway in December. Standing, from left: Arthur Treacher, 
Geoffrey Lumb, Jane Lillig, Rex Harrison, Natasha Parry. Seated: Gerald Hiken. 





The protagonist of “The Fighting Cock” is a retired French general who is something of a Don Quixote 
in a twentieth-century setting. Rex Harrison (the general] is shown with Rhoden Streeter. 





stage. Two unseen characters locked in the next room 
have shot themselves. The three men on stage, all in 
dressing gowns and nightshirts, rush to break down the 
door. “This,” says Anouilh’s stage direction, “is almost 
a clown act, despite the anguish of the situation.” Every- 
one rushes off to fetch doctors, and so forth. The two 
young lovers then come on and enact a very quiet, mov- 
ing scene of renunciation and farewell. 

Now, I have seen a production of this play in which 
the director cut out the “clown act,” on the ground that 
the audience would never take such a farcical moment 
after so tragic a thing as a double suicide. As a result, 
the audience, shaken by the horror of the mad scene and 
the shock of the pistol shots, and given no opportunity 
to release its feelings, tittered nervously all through the 
lovers’ hushed farewells. The “clown act” was put back 
a night or two later, | am happy to say; the actors tum- 
bled over each other, arms and legs flying, as they broke 
down the door, and the audience, told clearly that it was 
all right to laugh, roared and then settled down quietly 
for the lovers’ scene. All very simple; yet it takes a play- 
wright like Anouilh to think of the device. 

I have quoted this example to illustrate how impor- 
tant it is to study the way such a playwright gets his ef.- 
fects, and how dangerous it can be to sidetrack his inten- 
tions. There are certain elements in his plays that actors 
and directors—and translators, too—tend to fight shy 
of. His lightning change from seriousness to farce is one. 
Another is his use of the long speech, and the long sen- 
tence. He will write a sentence ten lines long, full of par- 
entheses and subordinate clauses, a wonderful rolling 


stretch in the best rhetorical tradition, using his unique 


blend of classic French and racy, colloquial locutions, a 
brilliant cascade of wit that is a gift to a clever actor 
with the breath to speak it. Of course, such a sentence is 
easy to break up. An “and” here, a “but” there, a few 
“howevers” and “furthermores,” and we have six short, 
easily delivered phrases. But the point of the thing has 
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gone, and although the factual meaning may be there 
the speech will not make the effect Anouilh intended. 
One may say that what is lost is perhaps not so very valu- 
able, if the sense is there and the comic points are made. 
But on closer examination it will be seen that Anouilh 
knows very well what he is at. He may want the audience 
to settle back, with his character, to the enjoyment of a 
long sentence, or a long speech, because in a second or 
two, somebody is going to interrupt the peroration with 
some disturbing or hilarious piece of news. 

Anouilh’s language is never naturalistic, although it 
always sounds natural. Not for him the fluffings, hesita- 
tion and broken phrasing of everyday speech, and any 
attempt to translate his lines in this “realistic” way will 
be disastrous. What is required is to find a style that is 
in keeping with the type of character Anouilh has cre- 
ated. I have translated nine of Anouilh’s plays, and each 
one had to be approached in a different way. The ram- 
bustious language of the General in The Waltz of the 
Toreadors will not do, for instance, for The Fighting 
Cock. Words that sound suitable for a 1910 general will 
merely sound eccentric and affected in the mouth of a 
general living in 1959. A play like The Rehearsal poses 
yet another problem. The people in it are fashionable, 
highly sophisticated Parisians, and somehow one has to 
find an idiom that will express their brittle elegance 
without lapsing into the affected locutions of the Eng- 
lish (or American) smart set. 

I do not mean to suggest that Anouilh uses a radically 
different style for every play he writes. But when the 
curtain goes up on one of his plays in Paris, the specta- 
tor recognizes immediately the kind of people he is 
waching. In New York or London, all the spectator can 
be sure of is that the actors represent Frenchmen, about 
whom he knows, in general, fairly little. It is the job of 
the translator to give the actors lines that will suggest 
the kind of characters they are, lines that will help—not 
hinder—them in the performance of their parts. end 


In Paris, Anouilh’s “The Fighting 
Cock” bore the original title 
“D’Hurluberlu.” It began a 
successful run just a year ago 
with Paul Meurisse as the general, 
Marie-Jose Martel as his wife. 
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When the redcoats made themselves at home in Phila- 
delphia during the Revolution, a charming young officer 
named John André delighted Peggy Shippen and other 
local belles by organizing amateur theatrical shows. 
This same Major André came to grief behind American 
lines shortly afterward when he was captured for his 
part in the attempted betrayal of West Point, then com- 
manded by Peggy’s husband, Benedict Arnold. Major 
André was hanged for his role in a real-life drama, but 
little theatres thrive in Philadelphia today as they did in 
the time wken Washington’s troops wintered at Valley 
Forge. Though it is not true that the first boatload of 
settlers for William Penn’s “Green Countrie Towne” in- 
cluded a little-theatre group, there are those today who 
would not be surprised to learn that one turned up in the 
second boat. 

Frank Brookhouser, in his recent book Our Philadel- 
phia, said, “I doubt that any other city has so many ac- 
tive and frequently excellent little theatre groups.” There 
are as many as a hundred nonprofessionc] theatre com- 
panies operating now in the Greater Philadelphia area, 
a region that includes four million people. Not all of the 
residents are actors, directors, scene painters and 
prompters; it just seems that way. Although few are 
known to Actors’ Equity, the play-publishing companies 
such as Samuel French and Dramatists’ Play Service 
collect a steady flow of royalties from the constant stage 
activity. A royalty of $25 per performance does not seem 
impressive to a Broadway showman, but when that fig- 
ure is multiplied by another representing many, many 
performances, you arrive at a considerable sum. Al- 
though New York theatre men, for whom the sun rises 
and sets above the neon-tubing of Broadway, may not 
be impressed by anything about Philadelphia beyond 
the fact that it is a convenient ninety miles from Times 
Square and contains five downtown playhouses suitable 
for trying out new shows, the fact also is that the city has 
a considerable theatre life of its own quite apart from 
those traveling gypsies. 

The point is important because it punctures a popular 
myth. Tryouts of New York-bound shows have a definite 
element of glamour. They deserve, and get, considerable 
space in the daily newspapers. They give the impression, 


Mr. Robinson, a member of the Philadelphia Bulletin staff, fre- 
quently reports on the theatre of that city. 
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at times, that there is no other kind of theatre. But the 
visiting professional shows at the Erlanger, Forrest, 
Locust, Shubert and Walnut account for only about 10 
per cent of all play production around town in any one 
year. A television-age theatre season brings forty to fifty 
New York shows to the professional legitimate houses. 
Thirty to forty of them represent pre-Broadway tryouts. 
And all the while, home-grown showmen are busily put- 
ting on upwards of four hundred plays in their own 
sometimes highly individual ways. 

The record is impressive for something other than 
statistics. It is true that the majority of the plays done on 
community and college stages are mere imitations of 
past Broadway successes, sans stars and salaries. Occa- 
sionally, however, a group will surprise even itself with 
a production that supposedly hard-boiled drama-page 
editors cannot ignore. Stalag 17 was given its first per- 
formance on any stage at the Plays and Players, the 
city’s oldest little-theatre club, before José Ferrer ever 
heard of it. Then, in 1949, it was called Stalag XV II-B. 
Maxwell Anderson, in one of his piques stirred by the 
rigid commercialism of Broadway, saw to it that the 
honor of presenting the premiére of his beautifully writ- 
ten war play The Eve of St. Mark went to a hard-work- 
ing group of nonpaid players in a South Philadelphia 
neighborhood settlement house. And, of course, Hedge- 
row Theatre (which fed and housed its actors in lieu of 
paying coin of the realm) gained world-wide fame as the 
tiny playhouse that gave American premiéres of works 
by such writers of stature as Sherwood Anderson, and 
performed Shaw’s Man and Superman—in full-length, 
five-hour form. 

At the height of the winter season, when two or three 
of the downtown houses may be lit—it’s a rare week 
when all five are occupied—twenty to thirty productions 
can be found on the stages of little theatres at the same 
time, although finding them may take some detective 
work. Though as many as a hundred groups “do a show” 
during the course of a year, Philadelphia’s year-in, year- 
out little theatres include about thirty-five community 
clubs and twenty university or college clubs. Some of 
them put on as many as eight plays each for their mem- 
bers and the public per season; the average is six. Some 
of the total number are ephemeral in nature, but there 
are always others to spring up in their place, so strong 
is the lure of “do-it-yourself” theatre. 
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As “The Happy Hypochondriac,” Moliere’s “Le Malade Imaginaire” was given recently by Temple University Theatre, directed 
by Paul E. Randall. George Kernodle did the adaptation. Left to right: Richard Wilcox, Arnold Kendall, Ronnie Neulight. 
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The Drema Guild of Philadelphia, which presents Shakespeare and classic Greek works, offered a modern treatment of an ancient 
legend—Anouilh’s “Antigone.” From left: Mary Elaine Patton (Antigone), Michael Trachtenberg and Jacob Schneiderman. 


Two years before it reached Broadway, “Stalag 17” had its first performance in Philadelphia. The premiére was staged by 
Plays and Players, the city’s oldest little theatre, April 6, 1949, The prison-camp comedy was then called “Stalag XVII-B.” 
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In the University of Pennsylvani a Players’ production of “The Taming of the Shrew,” Myra N. Flaherty was Katherina. The 
roles of Hortensio, Petruchio and Grumio were played, in that order, by Bruce Kraig, David T, Austern and Conrad M. Foa. 





The nature of the plays chosen for production varies 
greatly, according to the caliber and aesthetic and eco- 
nomic background of each group. A fair indication of 
what the “established” group does is contained in this 
season’s schedule of Plays and Players, which staged its 
first show in 1911, and today operates in its own three- 
hundred-seat jewel-box theatre on a quiet street in a mid- 
city area. The eight-play schedule includes Janus, a 
comedy by Carolyn Green, in October; Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, Tennessee Williams’ drama, November; Nude 
with Violin, the comedy by Noel Coward, December; 
Monique, suspense drama by Dorothy and Michael 
Blankfort, January; Medea, in the Robinson Jeffers ver- 
sion, February; The Girls in 509, comedy by Howard 
Teichmann, March; an original prize play selected from 
more than a hundred entries in the club’s own nation- 
wide contest, April; and Once More, with Feeling, the 
Harry Kurnitz comedy, May. 

Except for Medea and the prize play from manuscript, 
the schedule mirrors the time-honored practice of giv- 
ing emphasis to Broadway-tested shows. Little-theatre 
managers say that their audiences are little different 
from those who demand tickets only to hit shows—the 
members who subscribe by the season do not object to 
a “cultural” or “experimental” evening given over to a 
classic playwright or an unknown, provided the entire 
season is not made up of such evenings. So Broadway 
comedies predominate in club productions. University 
groups, by their very nature, can be counted on to be 
more adventurous in the selection of plays, but a check 
of the Philadelphia area turned up these titles among 
offerings by community groups: Waiting for Godot, No 
Time for Sergeants, The Guardsman, The Country Girl, 
The Hasty Heart, Come Back, Little Sheba, The Mouse- 
trap, The Glass Menagerie and The Crucible. 

Somewhere in the city or its environs, no matter what 
your taste in theatre, it is possible to find a group cap- 
able of satisfying that taste. The annual almanac pub- 
lished by the Philadelphia Bulletin lists thirty communi- 
ty theatres that have been established for five years or 
more. The three universities (Pennsylvania, Temple and 
Villanova) and all the major colleges in the area main- 
tain outstanding theatre groups, and in some cases 
award credit for acting. Ron Delany, Villanova’s cham- 
pion miler who won for Ireland in the Olympic races, 
“starred” in undergraduate dramatics. It is not unusual 
for Penn football players to turn up as bewigged dancing 
girls in the Red and Blue’s annual Mask and Wig frolic. 
Prominent Philadelphia lawyers and businessmen join 
debutantes and Main Line matrons in the cast of the an- 
nual Savoy Gilbert and Sullivan operetta presented in 
the three-thousand-seat Academy of Music. Beatniks can 
find a stage to their liking in a mid-city coffee house, the 
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Proscenium, where play readings and “far-out” original 
scripts are sometimes put on the strum of a guitar and 
the beat of bongo drums. 

Classics, usually the province of college English de- 
partments, are not ignored by nonacademic actors. A 
Philadelphia dentist is the founder and moving spirit of 
the Drama Guild, which uses the auditorium of the mid- 
city YWCA for carefully prepared stagings of Shake- 
speare and Greek plays. Elaborate productions of An- 
tigone and Lysistrata drew large and admiring audi- 
ences. The nonprofessional casts (a professor of Ro- 
mance languages is among the actors) lead the double 
life demanded by all little theatres. The storekeeper by 
day becomes the leading man at night. 

At forty-eight, Plays and Players is the oldest of the 
continuously operating little-theatre clubs within the 
city limits. At least one group in the suburbs can beat 
that record, however. The Barnstormers, despite the fly- 
by-night sound of their name, have been raising the cur- 
tain for fifty-two seasons at their theatre in Ridley Park. 
Another veteran suburban group is the Players Club of 
Swarthmore, which built its own theatre and equipped 
it as a model playhouse. The Stagecrafters, in Chestnut 
Hill, took over what was once a blacksmith shop and 
forged an attractive home for the dramatic arts. The Old 
Academy Players adapted what was once a little red 
schoolhouse (which accounts for the group’s name) in 
East Falls, just around the corner from where George 
Kelly wrote his Pulitzer-prize play Craig’s Wife. It was 
this little theatre that inspired Kelly to write his comedy 
about amateur players, The Torch Bearers. Years later, 
the playwright’s niece Grace had her first stage experi- 
ence at Old Academy. More recently she has become 
prominent in Hollywood and Monaco. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse, now in a modern mid- 
city auditorium, traces its history to a small room in a 
settlement house and, later, to an abandoned church 
where the Neighborhood Players gave Anderson’s The 
Eve of St. Mark its first performance. Recently it sched- 
uled an original musical revue, Change of Pace. The 
title in itself is highly appropriate; earlier this season 
the group gave The Crucible. Also on this season’s sched. 
ule are The Diary of Anne Frank, Look Homeward, 
Angel and The Teahouse of the August Moon. 

Small fry are not neglected. For thirty years the 
Children’s Theatre has been presenting dramatized fairy 
tales and story-telling ballets, with professional casts, at 
popular Saturday programs in the huge Academy of 
Music. The Germantown Theatre Guild, another of the 
older-established groups, puts on children’s shows in its 
own playhouse, and so does Hedgerow. 

Hedgerow Theatre, of national fame, operates some 
twenty miles west of City Hall in the woodsy quiet of 
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Moylan-Rose Valley. Never a really prosperous play- 
house, because its small seating capacity (less than two 
hundred) could not bring in the necessary cash to meet 
ambitious production plans, Hedgerow fell on dark days 
three years ago. At that time its nucleus of veterans, 
headed by Jasper Deeter, had to look elsewhere for sur- 
vival, leaving behind a rich legend of real little theatre— 
of the days when Sherwood Anderson came for a one- 
day visit and stayed for weeks; of postcards received in 
the spidery penmanship of Bernard Shaw at the time 
the troupe put the full-length Man and Superman in its 
repertory; of the group’s famous Emperor Jones, in 
which the title role was played by a giant actor who also 
met the Philadelphia trains, before performances, in 
the company station wagon. Now Hedgerow, reorgan- 
ized with founder Deeter as one of the officers, is attempt- 
ing a comeback—not as a repertory theatre, as before, 
but with a new production each month, performed for 
two or three weeks. 


These offerings have included Bonds of Interest, the 
Benavente work, performed as commedia dell’ arte; 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, O’Casey’s Pictures in 
the Hallway, Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, and Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It. The original Noble Experiment 
in the mill playhouse lasted nearly thirty years, and 
Hedgerow may yet regain the position it held in its hey- 
day, when Ann Harding and Van Heflin were among 
the resident actors. 


Grace Kelly may be the most prominent figure among 
those who have risen from the ranks of Philadelphia 
little theatres, but there are others. Temple University 
Theatre, under the direction of Professor Paul E. Ran. 
dall, has been the training ground for several of today’s 
top professionals, including the successful Broadway di- 
rector Morton DaCosta of Auntie Mame, No Time for 
Sergeants, The Music Man and this season’s Saratoga. 
Randall is now in his twenty-ninth year at Temple, where 
he has staged works ranging from Shakespearean trage- 
dies to the frothiest French farces. 

Temple Theatre’s current season offers Luigi Chia- 
relli’s The Mask and the Face (in C. B. Fernald’s trans- 
lation), Arch Oboler’s Night of the Auk, Ibsen’s The 
Master Builder, and Machiavelli’s Mandragola. Students 
are encouraged to write new plays. One of these, The 
Children by Cesare Sabatini, has been optioned by a 
producer thinking in terms of a Broadway production. 

Among the many small theatres in the Philadelphia 
area is an attractive building known as the Mrs. Otis 
Skinner Workshop, which is on ground shared by Bryn 
Mawr College and the Baldwin School on the Main Line. 
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Both the college and the school use the building, which 
has a stage at each end. When the Baldwin girls put on 
a show, the audience faces east toward their school. 
When the older Bryn Mawr girls are in action, the audi- 
ence sits facing west toward their alma mater. 

“Off-Broadway” professional productions have been 
tried in Philadelphia, and the effect may be summed up 
in one word—disastrous. 

The 43rd Street Theatre moved into a former movie 
house in West Philadelphia last year and quickly went 
out of business after two productions. The Ogontz Thea- 
tre, in North Philadelphia, tried a stock operation larded 
with stars like Bert Wheeler, but succumbed to audience 
apathy. Other groups with great plans to bring ‘off- 
Broadway” to Philadelphia with Equity players have 
“hired a hall,” but have been defeated at the box office. 
New York’s Circle in the Square set up a Philadelphia 
branch in the foyer of the Academy of Music, had two 
successes (Ah, Wilderness! and Summer and Smoke) , 
and then foundered with an ill-received productjon of 
Sartre’s No Exit. : 

Philadelphia’s theatre activity, aside from the down- 
town houses with their New York shows, has a summer 
side, too. The Playhouse in the Park is this country’s 
only municipally operated summer theatre. It was built 
by the city, its owner. John B. Kelly (Grace’s father) 
pioneered the idea through City Council. For its first 
six years, the Playhouse was a tent, but now it has a 
hard-top roof and, in its ninth year, seems a permanent 
part of Philadelphia’s summer entertainment picture. 
From June to September, a professional resident com- 
pany performs with visiting stars in a succession of one- 
week stands. 

Mike Ellis’ Bucks County Playhouse, two Music Fair 
tents at Camden and Valley Forge outside the city, St. 
John Terrell’s original Music Circus at Lambertville (the 
tent that started the theatre-in-the-round trend in 1949) 
and his second tent near Wilmington also enliven Phila- 
delphia’s hot-weather months. 

Theatre in Philadelphia is a twelve-month activity, not 
confined to a few big playhouses downtown, and not en- 
tirely dependent on a small strip of real estate in Man- 
hattan. When one pauses to realize that such activity is 
typical of many cities, the American theatre takes on a 
more robust appearance, no matter what we read about 
the sad state of the stage. 

The little theatres need not feel any inferiority about 
that adjective “little.” When you count their number— 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere—and consider what they 
are up to, year in and year out, little theatres aren’t so 


little after all. end 
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“Theatre on Discs” — 
Readings ;rom “Finnegans 
Wake” (Caedmon) com- 
prise a disc, bearing this 
cover design, on which 
Cyril Cusack and Siobhan 
McKenne are starred. 


“Ella Fitzgerald Sings the 
George and Ira Gershwin 
Song Book” (Verve) offers 
the talents of Ella and 
Nelson Riddle (as arranger 
and conductor ). 





In addition to being his brother’s lyricist, Ira Gershwin was also the subject 
of one of the pen sketches that George was fond of drawing. 





theatre on discs 


by John S. Wilson 


Amid all the acclaim that has been heaped on George 
Gershwin for the songs he wrote for the theatre and 
films, the contributions made to the songs by his brother 
Ira seem to have been taken almost for granted. Not 
entirely for granted, of course, for Ira is firmly en- 
trenched as one of the musical theatre’s great lyricists, 
comfortably lodged in the special top drawer that also 
holds Cole Porter and Lorenz Hart. But Ira, it seems to 
me, has suffered a slight and probably unconscious 
snubbing in the public acceptance of his talents simply 
because he worked with his brother and this brother 
happened to be one of the greatest musical creators of 
the twentieth-century theatre. There has been, | suspect, 
a feeling that he was being carried by his brother’s 
talent despite the obvious evidence in his lyrics that he 
needed a free ride from no one. Moreover, simply ac- 
cepting him as an equal of Porter and Hart does him less 
than justice. Ira Gershwin could hold his own with 
those two sly and sophisticated wits on their own ground, 
but he also had a depth and width that Porter could 
summon only occasionally and Hart virtually never, a 
quality that placed him as much in the company of Os- 
car Hammerstein II and Otto Harbach as his cleverness 
associated him with Porter and Hart. 

Ira’s lyrics are only one element in a superb five-disc 
set that bears a totally explanatory title—Ella Fitzgerald 
Sings the George and Ira Gershwin Song Book (Verve 
4024-4028). But the spotlight shines on them with spe- 
cial brilliance because they are often less familiar than 
George’s melodies, because verses and alternate choruses 
are included, and because Miss Fitzgerald sings them 
beautifully. The focus on the lyrics is intensified by 
Lawrence D. Stewart’s excellent liner notes, which 
bring out revealing background information about the 
songs and point up the details of Ira’s lyric writing 
technique. 

All the Gershwin classics are there—*“ ’S Wonderful,” 
“The Man I Love,” “Embraceable You,” “Lady Be 


RCA Victor's newly released recorded version of 
Archibald MacLeish’s J.B., the complete text of which 
is published in this month’s Theatre Arts, will be re- 
viewed next month in “Theatre on Discs.” The re- 
corded version employs the revised text used in the 
Broadway production, and now on the national tour— 
the text published, for the first time, in this issue. 
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Good” and any Gershwin favorite you might mention. 
There are also tunes that many Gershwinites have long 
hoarded as relatively private treasures—“The Half of 
It Dearie Blues,” “Treat Me Rough” and “Lorelei,” for 
instance. And beyond that there are five tunes that are 
making their recording debut—“The Real American 
Folk Song,” a delightfully raggy piece that was the 
Gershwin brothers’ first collaboration to reach Broad- 
way (October, 1918, in Ladies First) ; “Boy Wanted,” 
written in 1921 for A Dangerous Maid (which folded 
out of town) and later revived for the London score of 
Primrose in 1924; “Somebody from Somewhere,” a 
wistful plaint sung by Janet Gaynor in a 1931 film, 
Delicious; “You've Got What Gets Me.” which was 
added to the score of Girl Crazy when it was completely 
done over as a movie starring Bert Wheeler and Bob 
Woolsey in 1932; and “Just Another Rhumba,” a song, 
written in the early thirties but never used then or since, 
that seems to forecast Harold Rome’s mid-forties song, 
“South America, Take It Away.” 

This is consistently rewarding fare but, simply be- 
cause it is so good and the listener anticipates so much, 
it might easily have resulted in a disappointing set. Ella 
Fitzgerald’s earlier bouts with the works of Cole Porter 
and Rodgers and Hart do not provide reassuring back- 
ground because they showed that she could be confused 
easily by involved lyrics. But possibly because her per- 
ception has broadened since she made those records, 
possibly because she has a deeper appreciation of the 
Gershwins, her delivery of these songs is. in most cases, 
flawless. The warmth, the easygoing humor and light, 
lilting rhythm that are her basic qualities as a perform- 
er are ideal for projecting the Gershwin songs. And, on 
the whole wisely, she has not always been forced to ac- 
cept what might be considered the correct Gershwin 
way of singing the songs. 

Many of them are trimmed to a Fitzgerald pattern, 
which means that the original raggy, rapid tempos have 
been smoothed out and calmed down. “Lady Be Good,” 
for instance, appears in a new and utterly fascinating 
light (and in vivid contrast with the ultrafast, scat ver- 
sion of this song that has been a Fitzgerald specialty 
for years). The new order gives “I Got Rhythm” an in- 
sinuating pulse in place of the raucous jump that only 
Ethel Merman can bring off successfully, and returns 
“Of Thee I Sing” to the mood that George Gershwin 
apparently had in mind when he indicated that it was 
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to be sung “slowly.” On the other hand, it removes much 
of the character from “Fascinating Rhythm,” and re- 
duces the usually exuberant “Love Is Sweeping the 
Country” to a limp and listless ballad. Yet, of the fifty- 
three songs in the set, only the last one and “Stiff Upper 
Lip,” on which Miss Fitzgerald misses the crisp charac- 
terization that is called for, can be considered failures. 

An important factor in keeping this collection moving 
so consistently in the right direction is the work of 
Nelson Riddle as arranger and conductor. He has stud- 
ied the Gershwin songs with an imaginative eye and ear, 
and he has fused suggestions found in the lyrics and the 
glowing spirit of the melodies to form settings that give 
Miss Fitzgerald every opportunity to shine at her best. 
Altogether, it is as happy a four-way parlay as one 
could imagine. 

Incidentally, the packaging of these records is just as 
imaginative as the performances. They can be bought 
separately, with a Bernard Buffet painting on each cov- 
er, but they are also available as a boxed set (for $25), 
which includes, as lagniappe, a 45-rpm disc on which 
Mr. Riddle plays three brief pieces of incidental music 
from Gershwin shows and orchestral transcriptions of 
three of George’s piano preludes. Mr. Stewart’s notes are 
expanded for the boxed set, and are printed, along with 
a good biographical essay on the Gershwin brothers and 
many excellent pictures, in an attractive hard-covered 
book. And, for the fur-lined bathtub set, there is a 
limited edition of 175 copies (at $100 each) of all of 
the above, boxed in leather-lined walnut, and containing 
autographs of everyone concerned: Miss Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Buffet, Mr. Riddle and both Gershwins (George’s 
were snipped from his canceled checks). 

The art of drawing intelligible and affecting life from 
a set of black-on-white squiggles is not limited to such 
musicians as Miss Fitzgerald and Mr. Riddle. It is, of 
course, also the province of the actor, but it is unlikely 
that an actor ever came as close to functioning as musi- 
cian as Cyril Cusack does in his reading of “Shem the 
Penman” from James Joyce’s Finnegans Wake (Caed- 
mon 1086). What Joyce wrote was essentially music, a 
music of words that faces the reader with “a manstrous 
Oyes a cruxword puddle, and ocean-deep and fish at the 
tap to be seen and be et and fesh at the bottom navar 
imaginet,” as Howard Sackler, who directed the record- 
ing, notes in fine Joycean terms. The “fish at the tap” 
and the “fesh at the bottom,” neither of which might be 
apparent to the ordinary reader, become readily ap- 
parent as Mr. Cusack “sings” Joyce’s music, his bro- 
guish voice rising and falling, dropping in clarifying 
accents, rising to gusty bluster, eeling his way through 
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whining hypocrisy or self-serving whimpering. His auto- 
biographical portrait of Shem is a work of pure virtuosi- 
ty, flawlessly delivered as he moves with unhesitating 
assurance into the harrowing jungles of Joyce’s orthog- 
raphy. 

One suspects that Mr. Sackler contributed a great 
deal more to developing the performance than one 
would ordinarily expect from a director; it seems un- 
likely that any other script has required as minute 
and painstaking preparation as this-one, in which al- 
most every syllable requires interpretation. The disc 
also includes Siobhan McKenna’s reading of “Anne 
Livia Plurabelle,” another remarkable performance but 
one which lacks quite the dimension that Mr. Cusack 
draws from his portrait of Shem. 

For the would-be Cusacks and McKennas of the fu- 
ture, The Bluebird Home Playhouse (Victor LBY 1021) 
provides an unusual opportunity for the natural ham in 
children to find a functional outlet. The disc contains 
three versions of short scripts of Cinderella and Pinoc- 
chio. First, each script is performed in full. The second 
time around, one role (a girl in Cinderella, a boy in 
Pinocchio) is left out on the record, and can be filled by 
the home actress or actor, reading from scripts that 
come with the disc. In the final version the roles of 
both a boy and a girl are omitted on the disc. The scripts 
and acting are extremely simple, and any youngster who 
can read should have no trouble grasping the roles. 

Bobby Scott, a reflective and inquisitively imagina- 
tive young pianist who veers in and out of jazz, has pro- 
duced a stimulating set of The Music of Leonard Bern- 
stein (Verve 8326). Accompanied by four violins, a 
French horn, flute and two saxophones, he takes a gentle 
and very lyrical approach to most of the tunes he has 
chosen from On the Town, Candide, Wonderjul Town 
and West Side Story, although he uses “I Can Cook, 
Too” to show what a driving, virtuoso soloist he can be. 

The Musical World of Lerner and Loewe (MGM 3781) 
is really only Mr. Loewe’s world, for it is made up of 
instrumental versions of his familiar show tunes played 
by Ornadel and the Starlight Symphony in less vapid 
arrangements than one normally anticipates in such 
collections. 

Columbia, which produced the original cast album of 
Li'l Abner, now has the film sound track, too (Columbia 
OL 5460), which is done in a broad, slick fashion that 
dilutes some of the roguish charm that the Broadway 
version had. Dilution is carried practically to the point 
of destruction, however, when Frankie Carle and an 
orchestra play tunes from the score of Take Me Along 
(Victor LPM 2142). end 
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that’s Show Business 


by Denis Johnston 


A brisk letter from an office in mid-town New York had 
arrived to inform me, with an affable whiff of central 
heating, that the arrangements for the production of a 
play of mine were almost complete, and would definitely 
be “finalized” as soon as one small problem had been 
resolved. This was the selection of a suitable star for the 
central role. At the moment. two well-known performers 
— Claude Rains and Burgess Meredith — were being 
sounded on the subject, and I would no doubt shortly be 
hearing further from yours cordially etc. 

This was in the early days of my acquaintance with 
the metropolitan big top, and as it appeared to be a defi- 
nite and very exciting statement of intention, the letter 
gave me a great feeling of elation. The only thing that 
struck me as a little peculiar was the fact that I had ap- 
parently written a play in which the principal part could 
be played equally well by either Mr. Rains or Mr. Mere- 
dith—two artists of widely divergent appeal. 

After six months of what I now recognize as the tradi- 
tional Broadway silence, in the course of which I made 
several eager inquiries, and spent a couple of fruitless 
hours waiting in an outer office where there was nothing 
to look at except a telephone girl with goiter, I finally 
got mad and jumped to the conclusion that the whole 
thing was a fraud, that I had been dealing with crooks, 
and that I had better get a lawyer to write a stiff letter, 
demanding the immediate return of my expensively 
typed scripts. 

Fortunately, I was in the habit those days of taking 
an occasional drink with an old and knowledgeable 
trouper called Dudley Digges—a man who, like myself, 
had once been associated with the Abbey Theatre, and 
who had walked out in the course of one of the usual 
rows, greatly to his own ultimate financial advantage. 
Nevertheless, to the last he always retained a certain nos- 
talgia for his earlier days in the rough and tumble of 
the reps, and we used to talk about those times in the 
intervals of our discussion of current problems. 

“Look here, Denis,” he remarked dryly, as I sipped 
indignantly at one of those very dry Martinis, “don’t 
get worked up over this business of yours. You’re not 
dealing here with real people of the theatre like Lennox 
Robinson or Hilton Edwards. This is show business, and 


As playwright (“The Moon in the Yellow River,” “The Old Lady 
Says ‘No!’,” etc.) Mr. Johnston has had firsthand contact with 
the high brass of Broadway and the West End. He also was di- 
rector of the Gate Theatre in his native Dublin in the 1930's. 
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the first thing you’ve got to learn, if you're not going to 
break your heart, is how to read the signals in a show- 
business letter.” 

“But I can read,” I retorted hotly. “They deliberately 
deceived me into thinking that my play was going on.” 

“No, you can’t read,” he answered, “or you wouldn’t 
think that. You ought to be able to realize at your age 
that he doesn’t imagine he’s deceiving anybody with a 
letter of this sort. All the fellow is trying to say is that he 
has no idea whatever whether your script is good or bad, 
and no mental equipment for finding this out, except by 
trying it on one or two good actors, and better still on 
their agents. Until he does this, and can get some sort of 
a line on what to think about it, you can hardly expect 
him to fork out hard cash for an option, now can you?” 

“Then why doesn’t he say so?” I raged. 

“Ah, don’t be silly,” said Dudley. “Do you seriously 
expect anybody to write a letter saying what I’ve just 
said? And I'll tell you what probably happened next. All 
he got from Rains and Meredith was a reaction to some 
character in the play in relation to themselves. And as 
they have nothing in common with each other as actors, 
their remarks were neither unanimous nor constructive. 
So the poor fellow ended up more confused than he start- 
ed. If he never wrote to you again, or let you in to bally- 
rag him, it was simply because he didn’t know what to 
say. They’re all like that in show business. They love the 
stage, but they don’t really know anything about it. How 
could they? They’re most of them starry-eyed business- 
men — directors of insurance companies, shipowners 
with souls above navigation, lawyers wanting to get 
away from it all—smart enough in their own line, but 
once they step inside the stage door, as stage-struck as 
they come. Mind you, they'll cut your throat for six- 
pence, but it’s all for the sake of the dear old theatre. 
They can be as cruel as hell, but it’s not that they think 
they’re being mean. It’s just that they know no better, 
and are rotten with sentiment over theatre folks in gen- 
eral, without really understanding a thing about them.” 

“Then what are they doing there?” 

“They're there to spend their money—God bless them. 
And the bigger we make the ante, the more they’re need- 
ed in show business. Nobody in the theatre that we come 
from ever has any money.” 

“Well, at least he might send me back my script.” 

“Ah, he doesn’t know where it is,” said Dudley. “He'll 
have a secretary who files things where nobody can find 





them except herself, so that he can’t give her the sack. 
And now she’s got married. Why don’t you mimeograph 
your scripts? It’s no more trouble, and then you need 
never expect them back.” 

He was exaggerating, of course. But in some respects 
what he said was amiably true. To the present day, only 
one professional producer has ever returned a manu- 
script to me with a straightforward and refreshing state- 
ment that she was doing so because it was rotten: Margo 
Jones of Texas. As a peripheral promoter, she always 
distinguished herself by knowing what she meant and 
saying so, in a manner that is seldom dared in the neon- 
light district where everything is commonly supposed to 
be so businesslike and noisy. There is, however, no quiet 
like the peace that descends on the vast majority of all 
Broadway’s theatrical projects, two or three months af- 
ter the first preliminary.trumpetings have occurred. And 
I was reminded in an amusing manner of Dudley’s sage 
remarks when, a few years after his death, I found my- 
self listening to a popular song that proclaimed, “There’s 
no business like show business.” How he would have en. 
joyed that endorsement of his views by Broadway itself! 

This reluctance to incur the responsibility of making 
personal judgments—one might almost describe it as 
professional naiveté—on the part of so many people in- 
volved in the big-time theatre is a source of perpetual 
surprise to anybody brought up in the everyday work of 
the reps and the so-called little theatres. One begins by 
imagining that there is probably something very special 
about metropolitan audiences and critics that induces 
the Broadway high brass to set about nearly every activi- 
ty in the hardest possible way. Actually, one is quite 
wrong in that assumption. The playgoer who supports a 
go-ahead local repertory or off-Broadway theatre is no 
less sophisticated and knowledgeable than the vast bulk 
of the customers who pay $7.95 for something that is 
nowadays called a “divan”—meaning a stall for which 
one is overcharged. As for the city critics, with four 
notable exceptions, these newspapermen—whether in 
London or New York—seldom give an indication of any 
special knowledge, or even interest, in the stage, and are 
actually no better and no worse than most of the run-of- 
the-mill reporters in the sticks. They know what they 
like and what they dislike—which, after all, is every- 
body’s privilege. But they no more know why than do the 
run of big producers, whose general ideas of business 
methods, if practiced in Cleveland or Liverpool, would 
very soon put them out of work. 

Let me cite an example of this surprising lack of know- 
how in the general staff of show business, which must 
cost the angels several million every season. Some years 
ago, I used to be summoned from time to time to attend 
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out-of-town productions of plays that were about to 
make the assault on New York, but were showing some 
indication that they would probably be repulsed. One of 
these vehicles was backfiring its way toward Broadway 
on the strength of some good dramatic situations, but it 
began in Act I as a whodunit, and then became a psycho- 
logical thriller after the first interval. Now, it is a matter 
a common knowledge amongst dramatists that in a who. 
dunit the burden of the action must be carried by the 
investigator, representing the audience; in a psycho- 
logical thriller the dectective, if any, is of minor impor- 
tance. He is in sharp contrast with the malefactor, who 
definitely has the star role, and must be clearly identified 
in both capacities at a very early stage. My employer, a 
producer of considerable stature in show business, had 
his star, sure enough, in the part of the supposed crimi- 
nal. Clearly, therefore, what the play needed was an oper- 
ation on the first act, eliminating the whodunit element, 
reducing the detective to a supporting role, and making 
it clear to the audience from the outset what it was there 
to watch—namely, the toils closing slowly around the 
principal. But my man, unfortunately, liked whodunits, 
and he had also a deep regard for psychological thrillers. 
No amount of earnest argument throughout several 
smoke-filled evenings in a Philadelphia hotel could con- 
vince him that, admirable as his tastes were, he could not 
indulge both in one play, and get away with it. So the 
inevitable happened. I returned ignominiously to Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey, and lost my job, while the play went 
on to Broadway and lost approximately $60,000 in a run 
of two nights. And nobody ended up a jot the wiser— 
including myself, who should obviously have been con- 
tent to invert half a dozen speeches, and blame the sub- 
sequent disaster on the weather. 

I can also recall with some wistful enjoyment my ef- 
forts, in behalf of an even bigger and better organiza- 
tion, in turning a stage play that had been written especi- 
ally for Katharine Cornell into a radio vehicle for 
Walter Pidgeon. How the necessity for a feat of that kind 
ever arose in a problem that was never fully explained. 
But the rumor was rife that it was all due to some mis- 
understanding on the part of the business department 
over contracts, a fact that—naturally enough—nobody 
liked to admit. And although I did the job, the result 
could never be regarded as one of the finer radio plays, 
a fault that, no doubt, was attributed by the listening 
public to the shortcomings of the adapter. 

So, you see, there is a good deal to be said for Dudley 
Digges’ thesis. With the possible exception of the noble 
art of fisticuffs, no other commercial activity could pos- 
sibly be run with the combination of waste, quixotism 

[continued on page 95] 
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(top:)—The Chicago Community Theatre, one of the groups discussed in “Theatre, 
USA” on the following page. presented a Chilean work, “The Cage in the Tree,” with 
this group of principals. Left to right: Mary Kay Lyon, Miriam Simon, Peter Orte 


and William Wiltfong.—(bottom: )—“The House on Cristo Street,” a prize-winning 
drama from Puerto Rico, was staged recently by the same Chicago group with a cast 
that included (from left) Shirley Geis, Eleanore Delaplane and Dorothy Rafilson. 
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International Theatre Celebration 
Presenting plays bilingually (in English and 
in Spanish) was the unusual accomplishment 
of groups in Chicago and the City of Panama 
during the past year. Such a policy is a real 
contribution to ITC (International Theatre 
Celebration) ; it furthers the understanding 
and appreciation of other nations’ drama, and 
is a practice that could be followed profitably 
by other community and educational groups. 
(In our issue of November, 1959, we reported 
on another aspect of international theatre—an 
exchange program involving the University of 
Arizona and the University of Sonora, in Mexi- 
co, whereby the latter presented plays in 
Spanish at Tucson, and the Arizona group 
journeyed to Hermosillo to stage Lorca’s 
Blood Wedding in English.) Blood Wedding 
was the choice of the Panama Players in their 
bilingual presentation last fall. Two groups 
combined to stage the play: El Teatro Experi- 
mental de Panama and the Theatre Guild of 
the Canal Zone. The same one was also given 
(in English) at Fisk University last spring. 
The emphasis of ITC for 1959-60 has been on 
Latin-American works, and the Chicago group, 
the Chicago Community Theatre, Inc., did it- 
self proud. It staged The House on Cristo 
Street by René Marqués of Puerto Rico in 
English at the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try during the Chicago Festival of the Ameri- 
cas, August 29-September 5. Concurrently, the 
same play in Spanish (Los Soles Truncos) was 
presented at the Goodman Theatre by a com- 
pany from Puerto Rico, the Institute de Cul- 
tura Puertorriquena. In addition, the Chicago 
group staged The Cage in the Tree by Luis 
Alberto Heiremans of Chile, performing it ‘n 
repertory with the Marqués work. (Both pi.ys 
were unproduced heretofore in this country.) 
The Chicago festival was a combination of cul- 
tural and athletic events, honoring the third 
Pan American Games, to which Chicago was 
host in the summer of 1959. 
When announcement of the festival was made, 
the Chicago Community Theatre, through its 
director, Everett Clarke, offered to present two 
representative Latin-American plays—one of 
them bilingually—as part of the dramatic 
events of the festival, though at that time it 
had no idea of what to stage. After the offer 
was accepted, the group responded in a man- 
ner that attests to its initiative. A detailed 
questionnaire was sent to the Latin-American 
consulates in Chicago, to their embassies in 
Washington, the Pan-American Union and the 
United States embassies in the Latin-American 
countries. In all, twenty-six nations were quer- 
ied about their community, professional and 
university theatre. The majority responded, 
and their replies were very illuminating. It 
was learned, for example, that Bolivia, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico and Nicaragua have 
flourishing community theatres. Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala and Mexico are strong in 
commercial theatre, and virtually every coun- 
try that responded, except Nicaragua, has 
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active theatre groups in its universities. The 
survey showed that there is a new vitality in 
Latin-American theatre, and that many native 
works are being performed. 

From the plays suggested for production, the 
Chicago group chose a romantic drama, The 
House on Cristo Street, the prize-winning play 
at the first Puerto Rican Theatre Festival in 
1958, and a comedy, The Cage in the Tree. 
(The author of the second work, Luis Alberto 
Heiremans, is also d: ector of the Teatro de 
Ensayo of the Catholic University in Santia- 
go.) The plays were not translated by mem- 
bers of the Chicago group; Richard Wiezell 
was commissioned to adapt Marqués’ play, and 
Hugo Weller handled the adaptation of Heire- 
mans’ work. 

The Chicago Community Theatre is a young 
organization, now in its third season. Self- 
supporting, it derives revenue from active and 
associate memberships and from donations by 
the groups before whom it performs (church, 
educational and civic organizations). The 
theatre plans to enlarge its bilingual produc- 
tion activity during the Chicago International 
Trade Fair next summer, Mrs. Faith Beye 
Smeeth is president of this dynamic group. 


Rosamond Gilder Awards 

Winners of the Rosamond Gilder awards were 
announced recently by Herschel L. Bricker, 
chairman of ITC. (As reported in these pages 
last February, the awards were for the best 
English translations of Latin-American full- 
length works and children’s plays. Louis L. 
Curio of Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, 
won the first prize of $500 for his translation 
of The Bridge at Rio Campana by Carlos 
Gorostiza. Wayne Wolfe of River Falls, Wis- 
consin, was the winner of the second prize 
($300) for his translation of Rodolfo Usigli’s 
Another Springtime. In the children’s division, 
Howard M. Van Roy of Montevideo, Uruguay, 
was awarded the prize of $200 for his transla- 
tion of The Little Ugly Dwarf by Arthur 
Soferman. Honorable mention was given to 
Lillian Boland of Oklahoma City for her 
translation of Alfonsina Storni’s The God of 
the Birds, and to Doris Dean of Falls Church, 
Virginia, for her translations of The Little 
Witch Who Was God and Plujty, the Little 
Ghost by Maria Clara Machado. 

Eastern European drama has been selected for 
ITC emphasis during 1960-61, and again the 
Rosamond Gilder awards for the best transla- 
tions will be given by the Maine Masque Thea- 
tre through the courtesy of Dr. and Mrs. John 
D. Mitchell of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies in Theatre Arts. Plays must be sub- 
mitted in duplicate, along with the permission 
of the author, For further information, please 
write to Professor Herschel L. Bricker, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. end 


& the March issue of 
Theatre Arts 
will feature a special 


opera section 
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PHEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by George Freedley 


Ranking with Moss Hart’s “Act One” is Ty- 
rone Guthrie’s great autobiography A Life in 
the Theatre (McGraw-Hill, $5.95). There 
aren't more than a baker’s dozen of great stage 
directors of all time, including Charles Kean, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Antoine, Stanislavsky, 
Brahm, Reinhardt, Belasco, Poel, Copeau, 
Granville-Barker, and now Dr. Guthrie. It is 
a remarkably modest book for such an exuber- 
ant man as the six-foot-seven giant (if he isn’t 
that tall, he certainly looks it). In contrast 
with Mr. Hart’s self-revelatory account, Guth- 
rie is extremely reticent about personal mat- 
ters; he states succinctly, “On my return to 
Ireland I married Judith Bretherton . . . This 
book is a professional, not a personal docu- 
ment; but I think I may go so far as to say that 
we have lived happily ever after.” 

After Oxford he went to work for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in Belfast, and lat- 
er in Glasgow. While there he indulged in 
extracurricular activities and local stage af- 
fairs, and then went to the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company in Montreal. After some 
years of seasoning outside London, he achieved 
the West End, where he had some success. Not 


Mr. Freedley is curator of the Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library. 


too soon thereafter he was noticed by the great 
Lilian Baylis, and began his first directorial 
assignments at the Old Vic. 

The doughty, dumpy dynamo, Miss Baylis, 
who had succeeded her aunt, Emma Cons, as 
the producer of drama for the working classes 
intermixed with the as-usual inpecunious in- 
tellectuals, beckoned Tyrone Guthrie as direc- 
tor. He recalls the clutter, the spoiled and bad- 
tempered little dogs Scamp and Sue, at the 
time of the interview. “Miss Baylis, someone 
once said, came to dogs too late in life.” He 
further recalls, “the room was dominated by 
The Desk, a large affair in oak with a roll top. 
It was densely populated with papers; on the 
top were knickknacks, presents from Margate, 
Lucerne, the Trossachs, a bowl of Benares 
brass full of rusty paper clips and shriveled 
rubber bands; a bunch of flowers, a tray of 
dirty tea things and three telephones. Tacked 
to the roll top was a post-card reproduction 
of Diirer’s “Praying Hands.” All this I remem- 
ber perfectly—and hearing Miss Baylis asking 
what the dogs were getting for lunch. Of her 
entrance into the office, what she looked like, 
or said, I have no recollection whatever . . . 
I gathered later that she had not liked me very 
much ... There was a vacancy; I was willing 
to fill it. The salary being what it was, I 
guess the queue of applicants did not siretch 
far.” It was fortunate for Lilian Baylis and the 
Old Vic—and for Tyrone Guthrie as well— 
that she did accept him. Charles Laughton and 
Flora Robson were his stars during the 1933- 
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Begin your theatre career in a 
summer professional theatre environ- 
ment where your work can be seen. 
You will appear at three Cape Cod 
Theatres with an organization pre- 
eminent in its field. Cape Cod is where 
hundreds of talented young people have 
trained for theatre and T.V., because 
Broadway comes to the Cape each 
summer, and contacts are important. 
Yet the cost of board and lodging is 
less than attending just an ordinary 
playhouse. 


If you feel you have real talent for 
theatre or television, write for the Ap- 
prentice Catalogue, but give full details 
about yourself (your background and 
ambitions) in first letter. 


CAPE COD THEATRES 
Post Office Box 798 
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(Cape Cod) 
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Western New York's 
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successful Musical Tent Theater 
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acting — staging — directing and 
technical careers in the rapidly 
growing Musical Tent Field. 
Wholesome, economical lodging 
arranged. 6 paying Scholarships 
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persons. College credit given by 
University of Buffalo. 


For full information write 
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ROBERT STOLL 
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34 season of the Old Vic. He had cherished the 
talent of this “tall dark girl with beautiful 
gray eyes” from his days at the Cambridge 
Festival Theatre through “Dangerous Corner” 
in the West End to the Old Vic. His return to 
Mother Old Vic some years later is duly chron- 
icled. Guthrie’s analysis of directorial and 
managerial problems in England, America and 
such far-flung spots as Helsinki and Tel Aviv 
is highly illuminating. Altogether, a volume of 
stature, which is also very readable, about an 
extraordinary directorial genius known around 
the world as “Tony.” 

A Pioneer Playhouse 

The experimental work of Dr. Guthrie in Great 
Britain was anticipated in America by the 
celebrated Lewisohn sisters, Irene and Alice, 
on the lower East Side in New York. Their 
introduction to the settlement-house world 
there came about through their father and Lil- 
lian Wald. In The Neighborhood Play- 
house by Alice Lewisohn Crowley (Theatre 
Arts Books, $5) , the author, with the editorial 
assistance of Hermine Isaacs Popper, has writ- 
ten a brilliant book about the pioneer experi- 
mental theatre in America, which preceded 
even the Provincetown and the Washington 
Square Players, The neighborhood mixed the 
old, Mrs. LeMoyne and Yvette Guilbert, with 
the new: Aline Bernstein, Donald Oenslager, 
Dorothy Sands, Albert Carroll and Agnes Mor- 
gan, along with Helen Arthur, Jo Davidson, 
Martha Graham, Howard Barlow, Francis 
Edwards Faragoh, Ernest Bloch, Richard 
Boleslavsky, Stanley G. McCandless, Ian Mac- 
laren, John Galsworthy and Rabindranath Ta- 
gore. Mrs, Crowley describes fascinatingly the 
story of America’s beginning theatre great- 
ness, 


Modern German Drama 

There have been a number of books covering 
the greatness of Otto Brahm, Max Reinhardt, 
Erwin Piscator and Bertolt Brecht, the great 
innovators of the German theatre between 
the closing years of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of World War II, but a 
proper evaluation of modern German-language 
drama from Gerhart Hauptmann to the Swiss 
Friedrich Diirrenmatt has been lacking. H. 
F,. Garten has remedied that in his succinct 
historical and critical account, Modern Ger- 
man Drama (Essential Books, $6). Garten 
is the senior German master at Westminster 
School, and was educated in Austria. He has 
enjoyed the friendship of Hauptmann and 
Georg Kaiser. He knew the German theatre 
of the twenties and thirties when most of 
the important plays of that country were 
presented. He deals exhaustively with ex- 
pressionism and the Epic theatre as he de- 
scribes the writing of Ernst Toller, Ferdinand 
Bruckner, Kaiser and Brecht. This is an ex- 
traordinarily useful reference volume, lucidly 
written and thoroughly documented. There 
are vignettes of Hauptmann, and a discussion 
of his great contribution to modern German 
drama, Hauptmann still stands up today, al- 
though his more successful rival of the early 
years, Hermann Sudermann, is rarely revived. 
The chapter titled “Neo-Romantic Drama” is 
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dramatic dance, jazz 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
Nov. to May—Box 4026, 
Carmel, Calif. 


3RD ANNUAL MUSICAL ARENA 
THEATRES TRAINING COURSE 


Course Consists of: 
1—PAYROLL PREPA- 5—OFFICE PROCE- 
RATION DURE 
2—UNION CON- 
TRACTS AND 
REGULATIONS 
3—BOX OFFICE PRO- 


CEDURE 
4—HOUSE MANACE- 
MENT 


6—ROYALTY CON- 
TRACTS 


7—PRODUCTION 


8—PROMOTION AND 
PUBLICITY 
9—CASTING 


Courses of instruction for young business managers 
and box office treasurers. Purpose of these classes is 
to provide a trained pool of available and inter- 
ested personnel for stock theatre companies 

Three separate courses: First course starts Thurs- 
day night, March 20—8 consecutive Thursdays; 
Intensive course—4 Saturday mornings, commenc 
ing April 9; 3 day intensive weekend course (dates 
to be announced) 

Cost of course $55.00, including all illustrative 
materials. For information and registration write 
MUSICAL ARENA THEATRE ASSOCIATION, 
Room 1020, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
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largely devoted to the witty Austrian doctor, 
Arthur Schnitzler, and the poetic Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, who is best remembered for 
his Salzburg Festival version of the English 
morality play “Everyman,” which Max Rein- 
hardt produced so wonderfully, and for his 
librettos for Richard Strauss operas. Frank 
Wedekind and Carl Sternheim justly dominate 
the section on social satire; Wedekind’s was 
the more potent voice, 

Expressionism, a great dramatic force in Ger- 
many, had its impact almost everywhere ex- 
cept England and America (with the promi- 
nent exception of Elmer Rice’s “The Adding 
Machine”). Fritz von Unruh, Toller and Kai- 
ser are properly appraised; the New Realism 
of Carl Zuckmayer and the early Brecht are 
covered, and the author proceeds to the dol- 
drums of Nazi drama and to the final Epic era 
of Brecht. It is a remarkably comprehensive 
book for one so relatively short (272 pages, 
including index). 


Giraudoux’ Greatness 

I doubt that many, if any, would care to 
contest the statement that Jean Giraudoux 
(1882-1944) was the greatest French drama- 
tist of the first half of the twentieth century. 
If a playwright should surpass him in the next 
fifty years, it will be surprising. After his ex- 
tremely dilettantish young life and tentative 
beginnings as a writer, he really came into 
his own when he turned to drama. The occa- 
sion of these remarks is the publication of 
Laurent LeSage’s Jean Giraudoux: His Life 
and Works (Pennsylvania State University 
Press, $5). 

The biographical aspect of this critical work 
is compressed, and could have been expanded 
considerably without turning the book into 
a personal memoir. However, Mr. LeSage 
supplies a good deal of the private motivation 
in writing through his well-documented notes. 
The book would have been much more valuable 
for theatrical research, scholarship, and even 
practical reference use if the author had in- 
cluded production and publication data con- 
cerning each of Giraudoux’ dramas. Dates, 
theatres, directors, designers, casts and, if 
possible, lengths of run of each play would 
have been of incalculable value, That is my 
only objection to Mr. LeSage’s otherwise ex- 
cellent critical biography. 

Through travel or study in Germany and at 
Harvard in the first decade of the century, 
Giraudoux delved deep into the German soul 
and literature. He was much influenced by 
German scholars whom he met in Cambridge. 
The outbreak of World War I was a deep 
shock to the poetic young Frenchman in love 
with German romanticism. He was wounded 


during the war, and invalided, and eventually 


COL. EBEN HENSON « 


If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors “On Broadway” 
in eight years; that was the headquarters for M.G.M.’s filming of “Raintree County,” starring 
Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “April Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a 
producer on three national drama boards—then choose Pioneer Playhouse -of Kentucky. 


aie 


PIONEER PLAYHOUSE of K 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATICS 


4 WEEKS—OPERATES LIKE CAMP—2 WEEKS ADVANCED 


Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates. Advanced 
course for College Students—Teachers Workshop. Daily Classes in: 


ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE—work and 
play alongside professional actors. Performing 10 weeks summer stock. Private pool. 
Low rates—High School credits (make-up) possible. 


SUMMER ARTS COLONY 


“outdoor camping with the arts” 
TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 


CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 
individual workshop for all ages independent of drama camp 1-10 wks. 


PRODUCER 7 DANVILLE, KY. 


THE IMPERIAL PLAYERS 


of Cripple Creek, Colorado, will present 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SEASON OF AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MELODRAMA AND THE “OLIO” 


June 1 through September 17, 1960 


Now accepting applications from qualified advance or graduate drama 
students and specialty entertainers. Salaries $55.00 per week minimum, 
$75.00 maximum. Living quarters furnished. 


Address: Mr. & Mrs. Wayne Mackin 
Imperia! Hotel 
Cripple Creek, Colorado 


AMERICA’S TENT 


Offering the Nation’s Outstanding 
Job Training Program for the Rapidly 
Expanding Musical Theatre Field 


FINEST THEATRE 
ANNOUNCES FOR 


MUSICARNIVAL © summer isco 


TEN GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS: Including tuition for six credit hours in School of Drama, Western Reserve 

University, and $25 a week. Regular seminar in all phases of musical tent operation with outstanding guest 

lecturers. Practical experience, rotating through all departments with opportunity to specialize. Open to gradu- 

him back to America during that conflict ate students and exceptionally qualified seniors and juniors. Applicants must meet entrance requirements of 
” ‘ Western Reserve University. 


TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS: Practical experience in all technical departments. Advanced 


apprentices may audit Fellowship seminar. Open to qualified undergraduates and high school seniors at least 
18 years of age. 


During our 1959 season every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in from one to four of our productions 


ended in French diplomacy, which brought 


When the war was over, he renewed his Ger- 

man contacts and wrote “Siegfried,” which 

was first produced in 1928 and was seen in this 

country at Eva LeGallienne’s Civic Repertory Deadline for summer applications: April 15, 1960 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


Theatre not too long after its Paris premiere. LAWRENCE VINCENT, DIRECTOR, MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL, CLEVELAND 22, OHIO 


Probably the three plays that had the greatest 
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for 


ADVANCED THEATRE TRAINING 


in America’s leading Speech and 
Drama Department 
for 


FULL-SEASON EMPLOYMENT 


in America’s leading National 
Repertory Company 


PLAYERS INCORPORATED 


of The Catholic University of America 
in Washington, D. C. 


announces 


PLAYERS’ PLAN 


@ a dynamic new “learn and earn” pro- 
gram for qualified college graduates 


® receive tuition-free advanced training 
in the Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment at Catholic University under 
the sponsorship of Players Incorpo- 
rated 


go immediately into full-season em- 
ployment in the national touring com- 
pany of Players Incorporated, now 
approaching its 12th Season 


For information and application, 
write: 


PLAYERS’ PLAN 
Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Summer Study in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


At The 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20th—August 12th 


Twentieth Season of the 


HANYA HOLM 


Summer School of the Dance 

Full Time Study in Dance and Related Subjects 
Dance and Drama Production 

8 Week MUSICAL SCHOOL 

Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 

A few scholarships available 


For further information write Director of Sum- 
mer Session Colorado College, Dept D, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
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impact on America are “Amphitryon 38” 
(1929), produced by the Theatre Guild with 
the Lunts and Richard Whorf in 1937; “La 
Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu” (1935), pre- 
sented on Broadway as “Tiger at the Gates” 
in the autumn of 1955 in Harold Clurman’s 
production (originally done with great success 
in London) ; and “La Folle de Chaillot,” giv- 
en posthumously in 1945 in Paris, then bril- 
liantly staged in Maurice Valency’s adaptation 
in New York by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. in 1948. 
All three plays have been produced by edu- 
cational and community theatres and have 
considerably enhanced the glamour of Girau- 
doux’ name and literary reputation. The re- 
viewer is fortunate in receiving so excellent a 
group of books, which in a sense are in con- 
trast, yet subtly complement each other. These 
are basic works for reading, enjoyment and 
permanent possession—books for an individ- 
ual’s theatre library and any university or 
public library, regardless of size. 


books in brief 

American Dialects by Lewis and Marguerite 
Shalett Herman. A new manual, by the au- 
thors of “Foreign Dialects,” on the major dia- 


‘ lects of the United States, including New Eng- 


land, Southern, mountain, Negro, New York 
City, Pennsylvania Dutch and Midwest. The 
authors also offer a general description and 
history of each dialect, along with lists of idio- 
matic expressions. (Theatre Arts Books, 328 
pp., $6.50) 

The Autobiography of Cecil B. DeMille, 
edited by Donald Hayne. The life story of the 
late movie-maker who was virtually synony- 
mous with the growth of Hollywood. A great 
deal of the book is devoted to DeMille’s early 
days in the theatre with such famous people 
as Maude Adams, John Barrymore, Charles 
Frohman and David Belasco (who produced 
DeMille’s first play), but the main portion is, 
of course, about DeMille’s film ventures. (Pren- 
tice Hall, 465 pp., $5.95) 

The Best Short Plays 1958-59, edited by 
Margaret Mayorga. The annual yearbook com- 
prising the editor’s choice of the ten best short 
plays. Miss Mayorga has been compiling these 
volumes for more than twenty years. Included 
in this collection are “The Tiny Closet” by 
William Inge, and “Heaven Is a Long Time to 
Wait” by E. P. Conkle, together with bibliog- 
raphies and articles about the production of 
one-act plays. (Beacon Press, 232 pp., $3.95) 
Broadway’s Best 1959 by John Chapman. 
An annual survey of the past theatrical year 
that includes summaries of the twelve best 
plays, as selected by Mr. Chapman, drama 
critic of the New York Daily News. His 
choices: “J.B.,” “The Disenchanted,” “The 
Marriage-Go-Round,” “A Touch of the Poet,” 
“A Raisin in the Sun,” “The Rivalry,” “Flower 
Drum Song,” “The Cold Wind and the Warm,” 
“The Pleasure of His Company,” “Gypsy,” 
“God and Kate Murphy,” and “Sweet Bird of 
Youth.” Also included are complete cast list- 
ings of the season’s productions and a list of 
books on the theatre. (Doubleday, 332 pp, 
$4.50) 


Gateway Playhouse 


BELLPORT 3, N. Y 


Long Island’s Famous 
Resident Summer 
Theatre 
65 Miles from Breedway 
3 THEATRES 
Act with Professionals 


DAILY CLASSES 
Acti 


th treett 
resins 
le-Art 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Drama Department 
Coral Gables, Florida 


“Largest in the Southeast’ 
—3 Theatres— 


Superb “Gold Coast” Climate 
ACTING @ DIRECTING e@ DESIGN 
PLAYWRITING @ DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


B.A. and M.A. Degrees 
Send Now for Free Brochure 


Wi) KOPN ea = 
college of 


FINE ARTS 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
SCENE & COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING 

BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
omateg 24 Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa, 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1959-1960 SEASON 


Visit to a Small Planet 
William Tell 
Devil and Daniel Webster 


Down in the Valley 
Measure for Measure 
The Great Sebastians 


Write: Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 
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The Burns Mantle Yearbook: The Best 
Plays of 1958-59, edited by Louis Kronen- 
berger. The annual volume of the ten best 
plays of last season, as selected by Mr. Kronen- 
berger and offered in abridged reading ver- 
sions. The plays: “A Touch of the Poet,” “The 
Pleasure of His Company,” “Epitaph for 
George Dillon,” “The Disenchanted,” “The 
Cold Wind and the Warm,” “J.B.,” “Requiem 
for a Nun,” “Sweet Bird of Youth,” “A Raisin 
in the Sun,” and “Kataki.” Included are cov- 
erage of off-Broadway, London and Chicago; 
cast and production lists; and suggested books 
on theatre. Drawings by Hirschfeld. (Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 404 pp., $6) 

Costuming for the Theatre by Josephine D. 
Paterek. A helpful guide for the nonprofes- 
sional costumer. Included is material on vir- 
tually every step of costuming a stage produc- 
tion, from a discussion of the costumer’s re- 
sponsibility through suggestions on research- 
ing, organizing a workshop, and the construc- 
tion phase (cutting, fitting, altering, etc.). 
With more than fifty illustrations. (Crown, 150 
pp., $3.50) 

Dear Audience by Blanche Yurka. This book 
is not, Miss Yurka explains, a history of the 
theatre, a handbook on how to become an ac- 
tor, or an autobiography of an actress. Instead, 
it is her attempt as an inveterate theatregoer 
to share with you (dear audience) some of the 
deeply moving experiences she has had in a 
lifetime of theatre on both sides of the curtain. 
(Prentice Hall, 167 pp., $3) 

Five Finger Exercise by Peter Shaffer. The 
text of the British play that opened on Broad- 
way this season. (Harcourt, Brace, $3) 
Goethe’s Major Plays by Ronald Peacock. 
An essay on Goethe’s plays by a recognized au- 
thority in drama. The author assesses Goethe’s 
contribution as a dramatist and evaluates each 
play individually (works discussed include 
“Gotzvon Berlichingen,” “Egmont,” “Iphigenie 
auf Tauris,” and “Faust, Part One”). (Hill 
and Wang, 236 pp., $3.95) 

Guide to Dance Periodicals, Volume 1, 
1931-1935, compiled by S. Yancey Belknap. 
An index of articles on the dance published in 
various periodicals, including this magazine. 
(University of Florida Press, 123 pp., $7.50) 
How to Put on a Musical ... and Make a 
Profit. A booklet written for the nonprofes- 
sional group. It includes suggestions on how 
to select a musical, where to find professional 
directors, how to conduct rehearsals, how to 
handle publicity and advertising, and other 
factors that are part of putting on such shows. 
(Tracy Music Library, 70 pp., $1) 


The Importance of Wearing Clothes by 
Lawrence Langner. An entertaininggnd infor- 
mative work on the relationship of cipthes to 
the life and times of the human race. (An ex- 
cerpt from the chapter, “Clothes and the ‘Per- 
forming Arts,” appeared in the December is- 
sue of this magazine.) With more than three 
hundred photographs and illustrations. (Hast- 
ings House, 349 pp., $7.50) 

Jump Book by Philippe Halsman, Photo- 
graphs of 178 famous people—including many 
in the theatre—caught in the act of jumping 
by the well-known photographer, Mr. Hals- 
man. The author comments on the individual 
jumps and what they signify. (Simon and 
Schuster, 94 pp., $3.75) 

Mark Twain Tonight! by Hal Holbrook. 
Selections from Mark Twain’s writings and 
speeches that Mr. Holbrook has collected over 
the years and on which he based his success- 
ful one-man show. With a prologue by the 
actor-author and illustrated with photographs. 
(Ives Washburn, 272 pp., $4.50) 

More Talking of Shakespeare, edited by 
John Garrett. A compilation of twelve lectures 
given at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Summer School at Stratford-on-Avon from 
1954-58. Included are: “Wags, Clowns and 
Jesters” by Nevill Coghill, “Shakespeare and 
the Dramatic Critics” by Norman Marshall, 
“The Language of the Last Plays” by James 
Sutherland, and “The Mind of Shakespeare” 
by John Wain, (Theatre Arts Books, 190 pp., 
$4.25) 

On the Literary Genetics of Shakespere’s 
Plays (1592-1594) by T. W. Baldwin. A 
scholarly volume that examines phases of 
Shakespeare’s compositions in relationship to 
other drama of his day. (University of Illinois 
Press, 562 pp., $8.50) 

The Open Stage by Richard Southern. In 
discussing the advantages of the platform 
stage used by the Elizabethans and in later 
periods, including today, the author points out 
the greater freedom it offers in acting, play- 
writing, production and scene design. (Thea- 
tre Arts Books, 125 pp., $3) 

Sound in the Theatre by Harold Burris- 
Meyer and Vincent Mallory. A technical man- 
ual on the use of sound by electronic control. 
Procedures and equipment specifications are 
given for planning and testing sound-control 
installations. With photographs, graphs and 
charts. (Radio Magazines, 95 pp., $10) 
Sweet Bird of Youth by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. The complete text of the play as it was 
presented on Broadway. (New Directions, 
$3.25) 
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SATURDAY CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
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top:—“The favorite theatre of the elite” is how Boyd Martin, veteran critic, recently 
described Macauley’s in Louisville——bottom:—As the marquee indicates, this photo- 


graph of Macauley’s was made during the theatre's “farewell week” in August, 1925. 


Herbert Berghof 


STUDIO 
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120 Bank Street, N.Y. 14 


in the Heart of Greenwich Village 
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famous American theatres 
by West T. Hill, Jr. 


Macauley’s Theatre in Louisville was the 
dream of one man, Bernard Macauley, well- 
known stock actor and manager, who knew the 
theatre business in and around the Louisville 
area better than anyone else of the time. Bar- 
ney Macauley began his acting career at the 
Eagle Street Theatre in Buffalo in 1853, and 
before the auspicious opening of his Louisville 
playhouse in 1873 he had played leading roles 
in theatres in Memphis, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati and New Orleans. M. B. Leavitt, in his 
Fifty Years in Theatrical Management, re- 
cords that by the time Macauley was twenty- 
one he was considered one of the best leading 
men in the country. 

Macauley chose a residential district in Louis- 
ville for the site of his new theatre. The place 
was near the corner of Fourth and Walnut 
Streets, known as Old Prather Square (now 
the most congested business district in Louis- 
ville). The square, previously the site of an old 
burial ground, had been the residence of 
James Prather until 1840. In 1873 Walnut 
Street was lined with majestic trees, through 
which, at an earlier date, the Indians had 
wandered. There were fine old homes on both 
sides of the street, with spacious lawns and 
aristocratic settings. On June 13, 1873, Macau- 
ley purchased a lot on the north side of Walnut 
Street, eighty-two feet from the corner, for 
$40,000. On July 1 of that year the first brick 
was laid, and the building was completed in 
ninety days, which must be some sort of rec- 
ord for a construction job of such proportions. 
The theatre was four stories high. French 
Renaissance architecture characterized the ex 
terior. Opening on Walnut Street was a twenty- 
five foot entrance floored with marble and 
slate, and within the entrance were three 
ticket windows ornamented with wood carving. 
Since the back of the auditorium was elevated, 
a flight of six marble stairs, sixteen feet wide, 
gave entrance from the vestibule into the first 
circle. All of the walls in the front vestibule 
were designed in blue wood paneling; the 
ceilings were dome-shaped with chandeliers 
suspended from the center. The area immedi- 
ately above the theatre entrance. on the sec- 
ond and third stories, was designed to be used 
by Macauley as living quarters. The auditori- 
um occupied a space of seventy feet, measured 
from the footlights to the rear, and eighty feet 
from side to side. The lower floor had a seat- 
ing capac ity of about 700 people. Above, on 
the second floor, was a second circle of 550 
seats. The gallery, or third circle, was un- 
finished at the time of opening (October 13, 
1873). At the time of opening the total seat- 
ing capacity of the theatre was approximately 
1,800. The walls around the entire auditorium 
had an ornamented wainscoting four feet high, 
and the ceiling was paneled and ornamented 
with four figures expressing comedy, tragedy, 
poetry and music. Portraits of Charlotte Cush- 


ee 
Wr. Hill is associate professor of dramatic 
art at Centre College. 
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man, Edwin Booth and Rachel Macauley (wife 
of Bernard) represented tragedy; those of 
Joseph Jefferson and Lotta (Charlotte Crab- 
tree) represented comedy. A chandelier with 
sixty-two candelabras was installed from the 
dome of the ceiling; above it was a ventilator 
designed to keep the air free from gas fumes. 
Four proscenium boxes, two on each side of 
the auditorium, faced the stage. On the right 
box was erected a bust of Shakespeare, and 
on the left one was a bust of Mozart. 

The stage was forty feet deep, and had a 
proscenium opening that measured thirty-six 
feet in width and thirty-seven feet in height. 
Five sets of grooves were built into the stage 
floor for the purpose of shifting horizontally 
the twelve sets of scenery built for permanent 
use. Gas footlights, installed at the edge of 
the apron, were controlled by a special off- 
stage valve mechanism known as the “Bial’s 
Patent,” a device capable of producing red, 
blue and white light. Underneath the stage 
was an area that included twelve dressing 
rooms, a carpenter’s shop, property room, and 
musicians’ room. The cost of construction 
(not including the price of the lot) was 
$200,000. 

The resident stock company was the thing 
when this famous theatre in Louisville came 
into being. Every important city had its own 
resident troupe, and Macauley’s included 
twenty-five actors, who performed a wide 
range of material, from farce to Shakespearean 
tragedy, from popular domestic works to im- 
ports, There were some players in the early 
Macauley company whose names eventually 
were to rate impon.ant space in chronicles of 
the American theatre. Ada Rehan was a mem- 
ber of the resident company in 1875. The ros- 
ter in 1876 included the name of William Gil- 
lette. Mary Anderson made her debut at Ma- 
cauley’s in 1875 as a stock actress in a pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet. 

By 1880 traveling companies had replaced the 
resident companies and the setup under which 
“name” actors appeared with resident com- 
panies. Lawrence Barrett was the first impor- 
tant star to visit Macauley’s, and after him 
came Edwin Booth. During its fifty-two years 
of continuous operation, the theatre housed 
virtually all of the leading actors of the day, 
and all of the traveling troupes. 

At the opening of the theatre, Richard Mad- 
dern, uncle of Minnie Maddern (Fiske), led 
the orchestra. Research discloses that Macau- 
ley’s was a training ground for Minnie Mad- 
dern. 

Macauley’s was sold to the Norton company of 
Louisville in 1880, and in 1881 it was bought 
by John T. Macauley, brother of Bernard. For 
the most part, it was operated by the same 
family; John T. ran it throughout most of the 
theatre’s remaining years. The end came in 
1925, when, like so many others, Macauley’s 
fell victim to “progress.” The building was 
torn down in 1925 to make way for a business 
establishment. end 


STEVENSON PHILLIPS’ 
Chekhov Players 


A special training program based 
upon the acting technique of Michael 
Chekhov, founder, director of the 
2nd Moscow Art Theatre. 

A concrete and tangible method for 
the actor who would be an artist, for 
the artist who would be a star. 


For appointment call: Stevenson 
Phillips at AL 5-6757, SU 7-5400; 
or write, 57 Horatio St., N.Y. 14, 
N.Y. 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


Pully accredited liberal arts col- 
lege. Specialization im radio, TV, 
theatre arts, speech, speech and 
hearing therapy. B.A., B.S., M.A., 
M.S. degrees. Day, evening, sum- 
mer sessions. Outstanding oppor- 
tunities for achieving professional 
competence in acting, directing, 
playwriting, scene and costume de- 


THEATRE 
SPEECH 
RADIO 


studio, theatre, FM radio station, 
speech and hearing clinic. Coed. 
80th year. Catalog: Admissions 


Secretary TV 
EMERSON COLLEGE 
128 BEACON ST., BOSTON 16 


Curt Conway & Lonny Chapman’s 


THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


353 West 48th Street, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
Phone PLaza 7-5380 


Acting Training for the Professional 
LONNY CHAPMAN 
CURT CONWAY 
FACULTY ALLAN MILLER 
WORD BAKER 


TV WRITING CLASS (Ann Loring) 
SPEECH & CLASSICAL TECHNIQUE 
& DIRECTORS’ WORKSHOP 


GUEST RROLD CLURMAAN 
DIRECTORS 


VINCENT DONEHUE 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
Operators of Cecilwood Summer 
Playhouse 


Pishkill, NW. Y. 


ANTHONY MANNINO 
STUDIO 


Acting Fundamentals 
For Beginners 


WINTER-SPRING TERM 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE: 


ANTHONY MANNINO STUDIO 
182 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 10 
AL 5-6353 (6-10 P.M.) PL 1-0767 
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TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA. 
SCHOOL STAGE. 


Co-Director 


Joseph Anthony 


Spring Term February 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


MILDRED GELLENDRE 
Studio 67 Workshop 


Daytime Acting Classes 
with 


FORD RAINEY 


of "J.B." & "Crusible” 
REGISTER NOW FOR 
FEB. 15th °60 
39 W. 67th St. SU 7-0619 


28th year—Complete Courses in Speech, 
Fencing, Dalcroze Eurythmics & Make-up. 


Also Acting Classes for Children 


SCHOOL OF THE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
. Som et ® Screen ® Radio 
®@ Television ® Play Production 
Acting—Dancin ncing—Voice 
Make-Up 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 


ISIl Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif, 
PRospect 6-4040 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“The inspiration and method of work which 
Vera Soloviova gave me when I studied 
with her has been constantly with me, end 
I shall always be deeply indebted to her.” 
Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“The Sound of Music” 
Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
Applications now being accepted 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 Seventh Ave., New York 19, WN. Y. 
| Studio 708 Judson 6-5546 
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that’s show business 


[continued from page 83] 


and amateurishness that characterizes this fan- 
tastic section of an otherwise sensible profes- 
sion, the segment that happily accepts the 
name of show business, The fact that it ever 
succeeds—and it regularly succeeds brilliantly 
—is not attributable to the acumen of the high 
command, any more than it is due to the plenti- 
ful supply of graduates in all branches of the 
dramatic arts that is being provided by many 
of our centers of learning. Nor, indeed, is it the 
result of the assistance of organized labor. It 
would be truer to say that the success and sur- 
vival occur in spite of these supposed assets, 
because of the unfailing competence and good 
will of a hard core of genuine people of the 
theatre, who have learnt their business else- 
where, and who are sustained by a supply of 
money that comes their way largely because of 
the glamour that is both the curse and the 
salvation of the stage. 

We who have spent a large part of our adult 
lives in the company of actors and actresses 
find it difficult to appreciate the thrill that the 
Stage Door Johnny experiences in meeting 
those companionable, but not otherwise re- 
markable, creatures in the flesh. To us, a visit 
to an actress in her dressing room usually 
signalizes an argument over something, or an 
interchange of pleasant but mutually recog- 
nized misstatements. There is nothing at all 
glamorous about it, except—apparently—for 
the Johnny, who is so moved by the experience 
that he often provides himself with a perma- 
nent pass by turning out his pockets, thereby 
becoming one of our employers. In that way, 
show business too frequently obtains its de- 
voted, but quite unbusinesslike, high com- 
mand. And the procedure explains many of its 


peculiarities. end 


Sarah Siddons Award 


The Sarah Siddons award, given annually to 
the feminine player chosen as “Chicago’s ac- 
tress of the year,” was presented recently to 
Ruth Roman for her work in William Gibson’s 
“Two for the Seesaw.” Miss Roman appeared 
in the Gibson work extensively on tour last 
season, when the play had an engagement at 
the Michael Todd Theatre in Chicago. 

The award is made each season by the Sarah 
Siddons Society of Chicago, composed of crit- 
ics and devoted theatregoers. The presenta- 
tion to Miss Roman occurred in November at 
the annual award party in the Ambassador 
East Hotel in that city. The six previous win- 
ners were Helen Hayes, Beatrice Lillie, Deb- 
orah Kerr, Nancy Kelly, Shirley Booth and 
Anne Rogers. Miss Rogers won in 1958 for 
her portrayal of Eliza in the musical “My Fair 
Lady.” Miss Roman was pitted against forty- 
six actresses in the latest competition, the 
largest field in the history of the award. 


i erican 


Sa TWeatre 
Wing 


Acting 


Drama—Musical Theatre 
Beginners—Advanced 


Students 
so 


Directing—Management 
Scrip Writing 

Vocal 

Musical Comedy Writing 
Choreography 

Repertory Theatre 


You th T ealre 


Saturday Classes 
Ages 8-16 


CONTINUOUS 
REGISTRATION 


Guthrie McClintic 
Drama 


Richard Rodgers 
Musical Theatre 


Helen Menken—President 


161 WEST 93 ST. 
NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 
UN 5-0800 


Coming 
Next 
Month 


Special 
Opera 


Feature 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and MFA. in 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 
A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drama 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


*JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
*ALBERT MARRE 
*BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Teacher 
ESTHER BROOKS, Dance 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
ROBERT MESROBIAN, Music Theatre 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EBWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 
For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Australia 

Melbourne—Her Majesty's: “My Fair Lady,” 
through Feb. Princess Theatre: “The Music 
Man,” through Feb. Comedy Theatre: Maurice 
Chevalier, beginning Feb. 24. 
Sydney—Elizabethan Theatre: “Smugglers, 
Beware,” through Feb. Independent Theatre: 
“A View from the Bridge,” through Feb. 
Phillip St. Theatre: “Hey, Diddle Diddle,” 
through Feb. Theatre Royal: “The Gazebo,” 
beginning late Feb. 

Canada 

Edmonton (Alta.) — Theatre Associates. 
“The Reluctant Debutante,” Feb. 18-20. 
Ottawa (Ont. )—Ottawa Little Theatre. “Bus 
Stop,” Feb. 15-20. 

Monaco 

Salle Garnier—Start of opera season, per- 
formances every Tues. and Sun. through Feb. 
Playwriting Contests 

The Little Theatre of Jacksonville, Florida, 
announces its fourth annual H. K, Smith, Sr. 
Memorial Playwright Award contest. Plays 
must be original, unpublished and unpro- 
duced, and have a minimum playing time of 
one and one-half hours. A prize of $150 will 
be awarded the author of the winning play. 
All manuscripts must be postmarked not later 
than March 31, 1960. For further information, 
please write to Maurice Geoffrey, Managing 
Director, Little Theatre of Jacksonville, 2032 
San Marco Blvd., Jacksonville 7, Florida. 

The Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop an- 
nounces its twenty-second annual Canadian 
playwrighting competition for original one-act 
plays. Only Canadians residing in Canada are 
eligible to send in manuscripts. Plays sub- 
mitted must have an acting time ranging 
from a minimum of twenty-five minutes to a 
maximum forty-five minutes. The deadline for 
receiving manuscripts is March 15, 1960. For 
further information, please write to Mrs. Roy 
MacGregor Watt, Chairman «{ the Canadian 
Playwriting Competition, 244 
Ottawa 1, Ontario, Canada, 


well Avenue, 


letters: 


Dear Sir: 

Some time ago you printed a letter requesting 
the return of the complete cast listings in the 
reviews of new plays. May I reiterate this re- 
quest very earnestly. Many of us enjoy very 
much checking on the smaller players (some 
from our own home towns), and it does seem 
to take up only a small amount of space. Re- 
cently I had occasion to check the songs of 
“Redhead” before buying a record of the show, 
and I thought I would find the information in 
Theatre Arts, but no luck. A year or two ago 
I could have referred to your magazine for this 
information and got it. Is there really any 
logical reason for not printing this informa- 
tion? 

Edward Robb, Vancouver, Canada 


(In dropping the cast listings we were moti- 
vated, quite frankly, by the idea of space—by 
the thought that such complete cast lists 
would be of interest to too few of our readers, 
and that the space could be used for material 
with wider appeal. Our readers, however, are 
the final judges—and we'll be guided by their 
response. We invite the reaction of all our 
readers on this point. —Ed.) 


Dear Sir: 

Having been a faithful reader of your maga- 
zine, I am asking myself why you never have 
reported on the theatrical activities in Hol- 
land. Since I myself am Dutch, you can under- 
stand my question. Also, I lived in Holland 
for a year, and am just back four months. 
While there, I worked in the theatre with the 
Amsterdam Comedy, We had the American 
play “Twelve Angry Men,” in the Dutch lan- 
guage, of course. The movie “The Last Blitz- 
krieg,” starring Van Johnson, was filmed in 
Holland, and employed one of the greatest 
contemporary Dutch actors, Han Bentz van 
den Berg. Holland has all repertory theatre. 
The biggest theatrical companies are the 
Amsterdam Comedy, the Hague Comedy and 
the Rotterdam Theatre. I would appreciate a 
report on the Dutch theatre, which, I think, 
deserves mention in your fine magazine. 
Peter Hoving, Quinebaug, Connecticut 


Dear Sir: 

As a subscriber to Theater Arts, my primary 
interest is in your monthly play. I would like 
to suggest that you have a few pages preceding 
each play, with information on the back- 
ground, the success or failure on Broadway, 
etc. 

Finishing “Sunrise at Campobello,” I natur- 
ally wanted to know more about it. How did 
it come to be written? How much cooperation 
was received from the family? Did it succeed? 
I know you do this often, but whenever the in- 
formation is lacking, I miss it. Otherwise, 
Theatre Arts is an interesting and exciting 
magazine, especially in St. Louis, where thea- 
tre is somewhat less than overwhelming. 
John Goldston, St. Louis, Missouri 

(“Sunrise at Campobello,” which has been on 
tour this season, had a very successful Broad- 
way life—556 performances. This magazine 
regularly presents informative articles on lead- 
ing plays. Playwright Dore Schary, for examp- 
le, wrote a piece about “Sunrise at Campo- 
bello” that answered many of the questions 
Mr. Goldston raises. —Ed.) ’ 


Dear Sir: 

I have been a reader of your fine magazine for 
more than a year now. This time last year I had 
no special interest in the theatre—now there 
is no more avid fan in America. I have read 
some sixty plays, in addition to the ones in 
Theatre Arts, and purchased fifty-eight musi- 
cal-show albums. Certainly your periodical is 
the “breath of the theatre.” 

Claude J. O’Conne 

Mobile, Alabama 
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2A. Favorite 
ON E“ACT PLAYS 
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Yours 


Yes! 
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for only 


if you join The Fireside Thea- 
tre now and agree to take 
four selections during the 
coming year 


a\Ka\ 
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Just 10¢ Brings You This Giant, One-Volume 


Theatre Treasury of 24 Great One-Act Plays... 
PLUS Membership in the Exclusive Fireside Theatre 


- 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS.... 
EUGENE O'NEILL. 
NOEL COWARD _. 
ARTHUR MILLER. . 
WILLIAM INGE... 
DOROTHY PARKER 
ANTON CHEKHOV 
JEAN GIRAUDOUX. 
OSCAR WILDE 
TERENCE RATTIGAN... 
THORNTON WILDER. 
LADY GREGORY 

J. M. SYNGE. 


...27 Wagons Full of Cotton 
The Moon of the Caribbees 
Hands Across the Sea 

A Memory of Two Mondays 
Glory in the Flower 


A Marriage Proposal 

The Apollo of Bellac 

A Florentine Tragedy 

.. The Browning Version 
The Happy Journey 

.. Spreading the News 

. .In the Shadow of the Glen 


Cathleen ni Houliban 
LORD DUNSANY 


SUSAN GLASPELL.. . 
A. A. MILNE... 


7 . .The Ugly Duckling 
GEORGE KELLY. . 


The Flattering Word 
-The Tridget of Greva 
The Still Alarm 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. The Devil and Daniel Webster 
LUCILLE FLETCHER. . .Sorry, Wrong Number 
OLIPHANT DOWN. The Maker of Dreams 
MARC CONNELLY The Traveler 


Fireside Theatre Members Regularly Enjoy Top Broadway Hits Like These: 


MY FAIR LADY 


Why We Make This 
Fabulous Offer 


HIS big treasury — edited by Bennett 

Cerf and Van Cartmell — brings the most 
brilliant names of the theatre right into your 
home! TENNESSEE WILLIAMS — vividly 
describing raw, flaming passions in Missis- 
sippi cotton fields. NOEL COWARD — glee- 
fully dissecting English globe-trotting society 
at cocktail time. EUGENE O'NEILL — pon- 
dering seamen, rum, and native women in 
the West Indies 

Although it is now selling for $4.95 in 
the publisher's edition, you may have a copy 
for just 10¢ as an introduction to The Fire- 
side Theatre. Thousands of people are en- 
joying the latest Broadway successes in the 
comfort of their homes, as members of this 
outstanding book chub of hit plays. They 
have been treated to such top shows as: The 
Music Man, Sunrise at Campobello, A Major- 
ity of One — and many other hits. 

Now you too can enjoy current Broadway 
theatre — in book form — by joining The 
Fireside Theatre. 

Some of the Advantages You Enjoy 
e You enjoy the very best of current theatre: 
the most acclaimed, discussed hits of each 
current theatrical season — as soon after they 
open as possible 
e All the action, drama, entertainment of 
each fascinating story is yours. In a musical, 


4.8. ONCE MORE 


WITH FEELING 


MUSIC MAN 


Z a a 


you enjoy not only a wonderful romantic 
story but also all the words to every song in 
the show. 

e You pay only $1.98 plus shipping for each 
play you accept. Imagine — less than $2 for 
a regular hard-bound book that would cost 
you from $2.75 to $3.50 in the publisher's 
edition. (Just compare this with the price 
you would have to pay for a seat in the 
theatre! ) 

@ You will enjoy the satisfaction of building 
up a permanent theatre \ibrary. A single per- 
formance of a play — once the curtain has 
fallen — can never be recaptured. But the 
book of a play is a permanent possession 
that you and your family will be able to 
enjoy over and over again. 


MAIL COUPON NOW with only 
of 24 FAVORITE 


You will also receive 


10¢ for 
ONE-ACT 
the 


your copy 


PLAYS 


month's Fireside 


current 
If not 


books to us 


Theatre selection. 


delighted you may return the 


within 7 days and your membership will be 
cancelled—you'll owe nothing. Mail coupon 
with 10¢ NOW to: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, 
DEPT. TA-2, 575 Madison Ave., New York 


22, New York. 


THE PLEASURE 
OF HIS COMPANY 


FLOWER 
DRUM SONG 


_ 


A MAJORITY 
OF ONE 


SUNRISE 
AT CAMPOBELLO 


— oe ei 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $4.85 TO YOU 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-2, 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


I enclose 10¢ to help cover shipping. Please 
send me at once my copy of 24 FAVORITE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS, along with the current 
Fireside Theatre Selection at the special low 
membership price. If not delighted I will re- 
turn both books in 7 days and be under no 
obligation. Otherwise, enroll me in the Club 
and send me the free monthly brochure ‘‘Cur- 
tain Time’ which describes each new play 
in advance 


F4 


I need accept as few as four plays a year 
out of the many offered, and I will be billed 
only $1.98 plus shipping for each one I ac- 
cept—-even though these same plays are worth 
$2.75 to $3.50 in the publishers’ editions. 
After taking four, I may resign at any time. 


Address 


re ..Zone,. .State...e...6 
(Offer good in Continental U.S.A. only) T19 
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the seven arts BOOK society .: 


Choose any one 


FREG 


with membership 


the seven Aarts BOOK society 
c/o THEATRE ARTS, 1545 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. Y 


Ss 
SELECTION 


count as one” as your free gift—or as your first selection 








